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QJtAMMAR, SCHOOL. This ancieDt establishment was 
fonnded for the education of young gentlemen in every 
rank of life ; either for the aristocracy or country gentry, or 
the learned professionB j for official appointments, or com- 
mercial pnrBuits ; for competitive examinations of eveiy des- 
cription, or any other position in life. For this purpose, the 
curriatlums are of the most extensive and varied description. 
The studies of the younger pupils commence with the 
English Grammar and spelling, calligraphy, and the first 
qoaternion of Arithmetic. Thence with increasing years, 
studies for increasing intellect are gradually introduced, 
until in the higher forms, the Greek and Latin Classica are 
introduced, including Homer, Virgil, jEsop, and Cornelius 
Nepos; Matjiematics, comprising Euclid; Algebra as Ear aa 
simple equations ; the modem languages^ with book-keeping 
by single and double entry. Lectures are periodically given 
on botany^ architocture, political economy, electricity, 
geology, telegraphy, conchology, photography, chemiBtry, 
dissolving views, and other popular and applied sciences, 
with illustrations where requisite. Music, drawing, and 
dancing, are inculcated by skilled and accomplished pro- 
fessors. A rifle company, to " teach the young idea how to 
shootj" and a cricket club are also established, together 
with theoretical lessons in swimming, for which an extra- 
sized bath iB provided, there being no piece of water of 
sufficient size to apply the art practically. The whole con- 
ducted by Dr. Homer Dormouse, and able assistants. There 
are two exhibitions for senior pupils at the University, one 
of £6. 13s 4rf, and the other of £5— annually. The health, 
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2 THE LOQOEBVlLIiE ADTBETI8EB. 

morals, diet, and waaluDg, are caj«fiilly attended to on the 
most aesthetic principles. The Principal is mach gratified 
to be able to state that, daring the last half year, two of the 
Bcholars have, at a competitive examination, sacceeded in 
obtaining appointments nnder Her Majesty's Government, 
in the peripatetic department of the Royal Post Office, with 
prcMpect of nltimate promotion j two others have procured 
sitnations ia the manuscript department of the offices of 
respectable solicitors ; and another has received from our 
respected Member, the promise of a nomination for com- 
petition in Her Majesty's Gnstoms. 

J^OTICE.— Mr. Grubby FHp begs to inform his friends and 
the pnblic, that he has just returned from a successftil 
provincial hopping excursion, and may be fonnd on his usual 
beat, where all orders will be duly attended to. A good 
stock of ouiona always on hand. 

rpHEATRB ROYAL, LOGGERVILLE.— Will be per- 
formed, An alarmingly attractive, burlesquely bloody, 
charmingly capricious, dreadfully drunatic, elegantly ex- 
citing, fiercely fanny, gloriously grandHoquent, highly his- 
trionic, indescribably instructive, jocosely jovial, kingly 
killing, ludicrously laughable, monstrously melo-dramatdc, 
notoriously new, operatically original, purely pathetic, queerly 
quaint, regularly ranting, supremely suiprising, traly terrible, 
undeniably useful, veritably varied, wonderfully written, 
^lographically ximenes-Hke, youthfoUy yawning-less, zea- 
lously zanylike; sensational melo-dramatic, tragi-comic, 
opera, called. The Mysterious Miner, or the Avenger Steam 
Engine; with new and startling efiects, introducing real 
steam, a real mine ladder, and kibble (or bucket) ; written 
expressly by the Author. The free list is suspended, except 
the press, which is expected in the crowd. There will be 
no room, as slie is engaged in another quarter ; but the 
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fltrong arm of the police will be on foot. To prerent con- 
fusion, carri^es are reqoeBted to come behind the horBes- 

JUST PUBLISHED I 

ff HE ONLY TRUE I I 
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JiOUBTH EDITION I Ml!! 



rpHE firflt three editions having been kept in reserve, to 
meet the overwhelming demand about to take place- 
called, 

iJiHE TRIPLE TRANSMIGRATING MISANTHRO- 
PIST, or. The Weibd Gate or Shaikjws, in 3 yolumes, 
8vo. 

]\/[EMOIRS of the Life and Timee of Joqn Kitch, Esq. with 
anecdotes of some of his contemporaries, connections and 
aaaociates, many of whom he attended at their last moments ; 
to which his correspondence would haTe been added, but he 
had none. With portrait and illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 

pANTOGENOCURATIKON.— An infallible remedy for 
every malady and every accident that can occur to the 
human race. It is oompoonded after a receipt lately found in 
the neighbourhood of the great Wall of China, in the hand- 
writing of the celebrated Confuciae, and comprises a mixture 
of simple minerals and plants, which together meet the 
requirements of every mortal iU. 

The following are a few of its remarkable results. 

D„:,iP<.-jM,CjOOglC 
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" SiB, Having while inspecting some mcuihinery, incaa- 
tionaly advanced too near a circular saw, it took off my 
right leg above the knee, before I was aware of the cir- 
cumstance. In this unfortunate dilemma, a friend advised 
me to try the Pantogenocnratikon, which I immediately 
did, and was astonished at its effects. My separated leg 
adhered to its old place, as tight as if it had never been 
separated, but nnluckily in our haste we reversed it, and 
placed the foot pointing backwards. Tbia restricted my 
powers of progression, as while my left foot stepped 
forwards, the right went back, so thiA I was in a staie of 
pendulnmism or oscillatory motion, interfering much with 
business habits. My friend, however, who is a man of 
resources, advised me to apply the Pantogenocnratikon t^ain 
back-handed, an experiment which succeeded admirably ; 
but here again in consequence of a little nervooaness, we 
placed the foot at right angles, so that my progression waa 
something like that of the knight at chess, a singularity which 
attracted the passers by in the streets, besides being some- 
what too slow in advance, too much backwardation, as they 
would say on the Stock Exchange. However another back- 
handed application enabled me to place my leg on its right 
footiug." 

Another gentleman says : — 

"I have for the last 75 years of my life been troubled with 
a chronic squint, but by placing three bottles of your Panto- 
genocnratikon in certain positions, I have become perfectly 
cured, merely finding it necesscoy to keep one eye closed. 

Another ; — 

" Since I have arrived at the years of discretion, I have 
occasionally suffered from attacks of over excitement in 
the evening, succeeded by depression and nausea in the 
morning, after imbibing only from six to eight tumblers of 
punch, or whiskey and water; your valuable Pantogeno- 
curatikon having been recommended to me, a perf'ect cure 
has been effected by a free use of it, and limiting myself 
to two glosses of punch, or other spirituous combinations." 

Another says: — 

" From my youthful days, I have been much attached 
to equmine progression, or horse exercise, but from some 
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peculiarity of my idiosyncracy, I have constaotly been liable 
to unpleasant concnssations, deteriorations of cuticle, and 
occasional tumbles^ causing disa^^eable sensations, to wbicb 
I much wiBhed to put a stop. I applied myself to a course 
of the Pantogenocuratikon, and in consequence of its effi- 
cacy, and also of having given up horse exercise, I have beei^ 
perfectly freed from my former inconveniences." 

Another testimonial is weU worthy attention : 

" Sir, — ^From my first entry into business, I contracted 
a habit of giving my autograph on small slips, of paper, 
usually in connection with the autograph of some friend, and 
pledgmg the same for a valuable consideration, to be 
returned at a given time. Circumstances occasionally 
interfered with my duly redeeming the pledge, which ren- 
dered it necessary for me to retire niUy willy, for a time, 
to obscure and limited lodgings selected by my pledgees, 
rather interfering with my domestic habits. My friends 
wishing to get me relieved from this complaint, informed 
me of the virtues .of the Pantogenocuratikon, of which I 
have taken a course, and by its efficacy, joined to the 
impracticability of finding any one since the last panic, 
to accept my autograph, I have become nearly cured."^ 
Apply to OharUe Le Tanne, Esquire, Mounty Bank. 



fJiHE WATER CRESS COMPANY (Limited). 

Capital £25,000 in 100,000 shares of 5a each. 

DlBBCTOBS: 

Jem Snobkin, Esqr., 7 Dials, Managing Director. 

Tim CDandle, Esqr., Brill, Camden Town, Director of the 
Cat and Dog Refreshment Company. 

Tom Flareup, Esq., Broadway, Lambeth, Director of the 
Perambulating Lucifer-igneous Company. 

Bill Pluckem, Esqr., Pavement, Tottenham Court Road, 
Director of the Small Timber Packet Company. 

Ned Crackit, Esqr., Bird C^e Walk, Professor of Chick- 
weed and Groundsel. 

Jack Orabem, Esq., Tumagain Lane, Director of the Loco- 
motive Potatoe Barrcw Company. 
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Secretary — Henry Pullem, Esqr, 

Sanien — The Thames Banking Gompfmy. 

SoUcitors — Messrs. Gtreen, Waters, and Cressy, Brook 

Street. 
Cffficet — ^Water I^ne. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of sapplying the 
public with a wholesome, aromatic, and escnlent ediUe, 
ad^ted equally to the simple bread and bnttety require- 
ments of the &ngal, and the more recondite and vaiied 
arrangements of the lozorioas p^ate. 

It has been calculated by ^ninent statisticians that even 
in the present inefScient state of the trade, &om 10,000 to 
12,000 bandies of cresses are purchased daily in the 
metropolitan district ; and 1^ our improved method of sale 
and supply we can confidently rely on a consumption of 
three or fonr times that quantity of a saperior article, at a 
reduced price. 

Negociations are in progress for acquiring some Talaable 
water property on a corrent lease, and it is now under the 
inspection of experienced herbalists to test the purity of the 
title, £ree from incumbrances, and without risk of bubble. 

A namerouB and select Bta£f of skilful female assistants 
has been engaged for the purpose of ensuring the punctual 
and efficient ambulatory sale of the stock of the Company, 
who will be diatingaished by a uniform ribbon and apron, 
4Uid who will he taught, instead of crying out in the usual 
vulgar manner what seems to be an announcement that 
water creas-es — a fact which any one who has been at the 
seaside can observe for themselves — to exclaim in good 
English, and in musical tones, to an ancient melody selected 
from Chappell's valoable collection, "Water cress-es, Wa-a- 
ater Cre-e-esses." 

This Company may be confidently and safely recom- 
mended for a &niily investment, and as a valuable provision 
for younger children. The names of the Directors will form 
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a sofficieat goarantee for the mdemnily of the Shareholders ; 
and at the lowest estimate a dividend of not less than £29^ 
per cent, can be insured from the commencementj to con- 
tinue and increase in the terras of an infinite series, as 
calcalated by an eminent algebraist. The shares are already 
at a rising premiumj early application shonld therefore be 
mode. Deposit Is per share, and no call ever expected to 
be answered, and as there is nothing to wind ap, no official 
hquidators will take the trouble in any impossible emei^ncy 
to apply the expensive loxuiy of the mach misused Acta for 
rectifying mistakes, that in the present case can never 



rpESTIMONIAL to Lcmpkyn Queer, Esq., Phil. D.D., 

A.S.8., President of the Loggerville Literary Society, &xs. 

It is proposed to present a testimonial to this learned and 

distinguished personage, as a small tribute of respect to hia 

talents and intellect, and to his position in society. To 

consist of a coloured photography of life size, elegantly 

framed. The following influential names hare already been 

received :— • ■ 

£ t. d. £ t.d. 

The Mayor and Coipon- Edmd. Bray, Xeq., M.F. 

tion of Loggerrille . . 10 for the diviBiou . .060 
TlieScliolanoftheQnun- Dr. Homer Dormouse .060 

mar School . . .076 The Timbnotoo Drftpery 
A few independent elec- Sitafaluhmeiit . .026 

tors, meeting at the Fox Abel Scruhbletop, Esq., 

public hoose . .037 SecretarjoftheLoggec- 
An admirer of intellect 16 ville Literary Soriety 2 6 
Jos. OrabbleBkin, Esq., The Members of the same 

Mrs. Gmbbleskin and Society after the admir- 

family . . . .066 able inaug^oral speech 
A patron of wealthy and of the President . .086 

BucccHBful men . .010 The Tee-total Emporinm 026 
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£ I. d. £ ,. d.. 

Dr. Cmax O'Vee .086 The puoduAl beadles and 

Colea Cattle, Esq. .026 rerf^en, as a mark of 

Mqor Handel Swinger . 2 U respect to iheirchuroli- 
One oontent with quam warden . 2 11 

n(t«orfeM,tIioaghwith Ion Wether Cock, Esq. .020 

no objection to change Capt. Sparkle BnUnuh, 

it . . ■ .026 Loggerrille Biflea .030 

Dan. D. Ljon, Esq. .026 
Sn^Bcriptioiis received by Abel Scrubbletop, Esq., at the 
Loggerrille InstitutioQ. 



jJlfUSIC— The popular melody of Old King Cole, with 
BpaxklingTariatioDBcoiifuflco, by le feu Signor Ardenti, 
tranBcribed by Bamaby Butub, Mas : B. for three faggotia. 

gONG, of the Season, by Thaddena Thinthong, Thrilling 
and thoracic, though thoroughly thonghtfnl, " Softly 
sweet Cecilia smile," sang at the Thalian Thorsday harmonic 
concerts,by Miss Lesbia Lisper. 

■JTOTIOB. — ^Money lent to persona in want of a temporary 
loan, without requinng any security; the borrower 
merely procuring three influential persona to join their names 
with his, as ^mere matter of form to state when in their opinion 
the amount will be repaid. The charges for discoimt, which 
will in no case exceed five times the Bank rate, uid fees for 
Commission and procuration, and any law charges, will be 
deducted to prevent trouble and intricacies of accoonts, and 
tiie balance paid over either in cash, or in varied articles of 
commercial value, easily convertible into money. Apply to 
Q. R. File, Pennycomequick. 
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BmgruphyqfLwm'phfn Queer, Esq. Phil. JD.D., A.S.S.J 
Pr. Log. Lit. Soc. t&c, hy Augustus Scruhbletopy 
Esq., Sec. Log. Lit. Soc. 

Thb family of our reapected and distingiuBhed townsman 
is of IiigH antiquity, and its origin somewliat obscured in 
the miet of pre-historic legends. It is confidently believed 
tbat it is descended from one of the grandsons of Noah, 
bat they are not qnite decided from which, and but for 
this slight nncertainty they would ventare to claim from 
Noah himself. There is an authentic manuscript in the un- 
doubted handwriting of the grandfather of the subject of 
this memoir, containing some interesting statements, which 
may therefore be relied on as being perfectly genuine. 

According to this record, one of the family, who was an 
u-chitect, sent in plans and estimates for the erection of 
Stonehenge, and woold have been appointed, if a rival 
candidate had not obtained the preference. Another was 
present at the grand wassail bout, where Bowena and 
Vortigem became acquainted, and prepared the roasted 
apples for the bowl, which are reported to have been ribstone 
pippins, shewing an earlier date for this species than is 
generally aBsigned toit. Anotheraccompanied King Alfred 
as bis servant when he made his interesting musical incur- 
sion to the Danish Camp, but the instrument is stated to 
have been the bagpipes and not the harp, which would have 
been unwieldy j while the attendant himself, played on the 
pandean pipes. He also accompanied the monarch in his 
retirement when the caJies were spoiled, and was employed 
.by the angry old woman to scrape off the burnt parts. 
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When Wflliam the Conqueror took posseBsion of the conntiy, 
the then repreaentatiye of the family was uufortonately 
undecided as to the coarse he should adopt, and before he 
could satisfy himself, the monarch took possession of half 
the family property, but the ancestor saved the other half by 
joining the tlien established strongest side, and he may be 
Been in the Bayeux tapestry looking round a comer. It 
must, however, be admitted that from that time the iamily 
lost somewhat of their territorial superiority, though its 
talent and social worth remained. One of them assisted 
Purkis in taking home the body of William Bnfus after he 
was killed in the New Forest, and we may obaerre here that 
the modem term perguisUe is derived from the reward (not 
a large one] given on the occasion, then called a "Purkig-tte." 
During the unsettled reign of the Lion-King Richard^ the 
head of the family, joined the jovial band of Bobin Hood, 
and played the fiddle while that distinguished character 
compelled the Bishop of Hereford to dance his hornpipe. 
In the time of Richard the 2nd the family remained constant 
to him^ and the record states that the King was not murdered, 
but was allowed to escape, and lived for many years a^r- 
wards in a respectable comfortable way as a country sqture, 
and was a very pleasant, good-tempered fellow. One 
ancestor was at the battle of Agincourt with Henry the 5th, 
and is said to have heard the famous speech about Crispin 
Criepianus reported by Shakespeare j he was seijeuit 
trmnpetor, and in the middle of sounding a charge, an 
enemy's arrow was shot into the mouth of his instrument, 
which knocked back two long fortissimo notes he had just 
sounded, gainst his teeth, and broke one of them. 

During the times of the Civil Wars of the Roses, the family, 
like others, was somewhat uncertain at times as to the 
colour of the flower they preferred, but at length contrived 
to grow a sort of neutral tint, which might be taken either 
as a pale red or dirty white, according to circumstances. 
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vhich thejr called tbe Vicair of Bmy's delight. A female 
ancBBtor was lire-woiaan to Qaeea Elizabeth, and it ia 
reported was often veiy mTich tired with her royal mistress's 
Tagaries, and her 3000 gowns. In the times of Charles the 
Ist and his Parliament the family having taken part with 
the Monarch, got molcted of more of their property, in 
reward for which, on the Restoration of Charles the 2nd, he 
gave them one very large promise and one very Uttle dog, 
which died of the distemper, and neither of the gifts unlockily 
came to maturity. 

The grandfather of our eminent townsman was employed 
in the collection of the Inland Bevenue connected with the 
Excise, which he managed with much skill and assiduity, 
but his emolnments not being proportionate to his qualifica- 
tions, he was unable to do much for his family. His son 
was partial to literature and the fine Arts, but applied his 
talents more to the knowledge of the titles and forms of 
books than to their internal qualities or contents, in this 
respect following the steps of greater men, and thus 
frequently avoided the loss of time by the perusal of 
certain works, where, like the posting bills on the 
boards fencing a receptacle for rubbish, the ontdde 
forms the best part of the work. Being a man of 
liberal ideas, and having many more books than he 
required for his own purposes, he kindly disposed of his 
surplus copies at coat price with a little advance to repay 
him for warehouse room and trouble, and would also lend 
his books oat to be read by his iriends for a slight remuner- 
atioD for wear and tear. In like manner he disposed of a 
considerable stock of desks, inkstands, pens, ink and paper, 
&c. Being of su affectionate as well as a mechanical turn of 
mind, he also employed the energies he could spare from 
the porsnits of literature, in the collection of scientific 
and ingenious toys for intelligent children, such as dolls 
with moveable eyes, audible little dogs, musical go-carfca. 
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uid Noah's arks, in which he endeavoured at one time, hat 
withoot sncceas, to restore the relMivs proportions between 
the elephant and the spidoTj hat gave np the experiment 
on finding the elephant woold reqnire at least three arks to 
contain it : Uiese he also disposed of with a moderate in- 
crease of price for carriage, packing, &c. In fine we may 
well apply to him the following passage from Le Boargeois 
Gentilhomme, " Lui, marchand ? C'est propre medisance, 
il ue I'a jamais ete. Toat ce qn'il faisait, c'est qu'il etait fort 
obligeant, foit officieox i et comme il so connaissalt fort bien 
en etofies, U en allait choiair de tons les cot^s, les faisait ap- 
porter cher lai et en donnoit k ses amis poar de I'ai^ent." 

Having by these elegant porsoite amassed a liberal com- 
petency, he resolved to bring np his son Lnmpkyn Qaeer, 
Esquire, to one of the hberal professions, and for that pur- 
pose placed him in his early boyhood at the good Founda- 
tion, Classical, and Commercial School, for which our town 



He passed through the School with mach credit to him- 
self and his family, and by dint of perseverance became 
ultimately the oldest and biggest boy there, bat although 
the master called liim his ape» gregia, or the most egregious 
boy in the school, yet he never placed him in the head form, 
as he did not wish to interfere with the studies of some of 
the younger boya who had got there, and who were acci- 
dentaUy somewhat more advanced in their studies. 

By the time he had left school, he had read ^sop, Cor- 
nehas Nepos, Clarke, Delectus — parts of Horace and Virgil, 
(Cribb's Edition] but had not made much advance in Greek, 
for he told us cue day that he considered it a foohsh plan of 
the Greeks to write their books in a strange character, as if 
they wished not to be understood, and wrote down for us 
in the English characters two lines which he said he remem- 
bered froin the little of Homer be had read before he gave 
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it ap, in order to shew that they miglit jaet as well hare 
copied onr letters : 

Menin aeide Thea prosephee poduB ochaB Achillea, 
Ton dapomeibomenos poluflosboio thalasses. 
He was fairly skilled in the fonr first roles of Arithmetic^ 
and as far indeed as the rule of Proportion, but did not cob- 
eider fractions of much nse^ and said he should hare got on 
pretty well in Algebra but for the letters, which he con- 
sidered poor substitutes for the figures that every one knew. 
' After a sufficient course in the Latin classics as above- 
mentioned, and some knowledge of history and literature, 
all of which he has kept up by his private stadiea, in his 
leisure hours, of the useful, though at times somewhat 
abrupt, compendiums so much in vogue, he was taken from 
school and articled to an eminent attorney and solicitor of 
good family practice. At this time the examination for 
admission had not been instituted, and he had not therefore 
any opportunity of distingnishing himself on such an occa- 
sionj but he reconciled himself by observing that as 
the questions in general asked, were sach as were most 
unlikely to be of any use afterwards j neither he, or the 
world, or his clients, suffered by the loss. 

His master retiring, he embraced the opportunity and hia 
master's daughter at the same time, and marrying the latterj 
thus became possessed of the practice, with which he prudently 
retained an experienced managing clerk. Exercising hia 
usual discretion, he did nob interfere with the labours of 
this useful assistant, contenting himself with general super- 
intendence of the business, and personal intercourse with 
his clients. The Sovereign appointed him a Commissioner 
for administering oaths in the several Courts of Law and 
Equity, thus shewing the royal appreciation of his character; 
He became one of the Town Council, as a proof of the 
respect of his fellow-townsmen j in due time he was chosen 
Alderman, and then Mayor, when he encouraged and was 
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at the head of every laad&ble andertaking for the benefit of 
his native town. Thrice has he been already appointed to 
this important office, thae tiralling the immortal Whit- 
tington ; and as a proof of his integrity and strict impar- 
tiality, it may be related, that on the occasion of a warmly 
contested election where he was returning officer, and while 
the qnestion of the right of the retnrning officer to a casting 
vote was in abeyance, having given his vote to the candi- 
date he sapported, and the nnmber of votes proving 
equal, he gave his casting vote to the opposite side. 
Some ill-natured people say it was an accident and unin- 
tentional; but we who know him, cannot admit this. 

Dnring his last mayoralty, he caused a public fountain 
to be erected at the comer of one of his fields, adjoining 
the high road, giving the necessary site, abstracted from 
his hedge for Uie pnrpose, on the simple condition that 
the Corpcaration Bhall keep the rest of the hedge in repair. 
His maxiDi he said was, " bu dat qui tUe-o dot." The 
fotutain is kept filled by a small brook which runs through 
his field. The device is from a plan of his own — a large 
teapot, imitftted from one that has been in the family since 
the time of Alfred, the water coming out at the spout, into 
an elegantly formed slop-basin j vrith an inscription under, 
" Siate viator, tepot-are libitum est ;" below this, " Hanc 
fontanam poiure dicavit, in ttaum et delectamentum Co-buV' 
gentitan ejua Lumpkyn Queer Artniger pro tertio tempore 
M(ff'or ht^tu oppidi." 

The mother of our diatii^^nished townsman was a Lump- 
kyn, from whence he took his baptismal name. It was 
reported that her family came over with William the Con- 
queror; bnt Mrs. Queer said that nnmbera of people came 
over with the Conqueror, who were in danger, debt and 
difficulty, and she was not anxious to claim such an origin ; 
besides which she said there had been Lumpkyns in the 
land from time immemorial ; like the Quarmes and Crockers 
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they were at home at the time of the Cooqaest, and had 
made themselves veiy much at home evBr since. His arms 
are, Ai^ent on a bend or, a tfite de reaa decollete^ pro- 
per. Crest, a Ma^ie peering. Motto, Dam vivo, qntero. 
Long may onr worthy townsman live a bright ornament to 
our town, where he has recently been moat active in 
forming our distinguished Literary and Scientific Institute. 
The writer of this slight sketch of his distinguiahed career, 
may tmly say when he is taken from ns, Multis tile flab- 
bilit occidet, nuUi flabbier quam mihi. 
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Address of Lumpkyn Queer^ Esq., on opening the 
Loggervtile Literary Society. 



Ladies and Gentlemen, — I am sure yoa will believe me 
—I am sure yoa will sympathise with me — nay, I am sure 
yoa will congratnlate me, when I declare this to be the 
proudest, the happiest day of my existence. I feel that I 
have not lived in vain — that my days from cradlehood to 
manhood have not been wasted, and that, if I may so say, I 
have exegi manumentum aere perennius. For years past it 
has been my earnest wish, my never failing endeavour to 
form in this our distinguished town, a learned, literary, and 
scientific society which should not shame to show its fece in 
the presence of its older and more established compeers. It 
has bees the object of my waking dreams, and the com- 
panion of the visions of the night, diumd versaia manu, 
versala nociumd, {Applause.) And now, my dear friends, 
when I look round this brilliantj this accomplished, this en- 
lightened assembly, do I not see my fondest hopes realized? 
For what purpose have this cynosure of beauty, this galaxy 
of talent, met together, bat to inaugurate a Society which 
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will soon make itself known,— soon make itself admired,— 
aoon make itaelf reapectedj — wherever science and learning 
are known, admired, and respected ? Ladies and gentle- 
men, it shall soon become an envied privilege to have been 
one of the original fonnders of onr Society, to be able to 
place the hand on the he^, and say, " I was there ;" and 
when the finger shall point at the distinguished individual, 
and the scholar shall say, "noscitur h aociis quorum para 
maxima fui." {Applause.) 

And my elegant, my kind fiiends, let ua bear in mind and 
proclaim to the world one valuable ingredient in onr meet- 
ings, that ladies are invited to attend, and become fellows, 
pretty fellowe, if I may be allowed to aay so, dux faemna 
facti [applause), and to join in our deliberafciona, and the 
effusions of their fancy eagerly sought for, thus affording 
an example to our parent societies in the Metropolia, which 
they will do well to follow. While we reverence the vener- 
able mace at the Boyal Society, and admire the Cocked 
Hat of the Society of Antiquaries, and all associated with 
that name, yet, my good friends, let us not lose sight of 
the interesting, the important fact, that in our Society we 
propose to amalgamate not only the studies of these two 
great Societies, but also of the other numerous, almost 
perhaps too numeroos Societies now established in the 
Metropolis and elsewhere j so that every one may apply hia 
studies to that subject whereto his taste may take him, 
that as the twig is bent the tree may grow, quot homines 
tot aatUentUB. Nor do we mean to exclude the drama, fine 
arts, music, and the lighter class of literature, but on the 
contrary, shall strenaonsly search for them as a roHef to the 
sterner objects of severe science and learning. 

But let me warn my less experienced, and perhaps for 
that reason, more eager friends in the pathway of learning, 
not to aim at too much at one time, non omnia possumus 
homines. Borne was not built in a day, Hium fail. As brick 
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by brick, and story by story, tlie huge Pyramidfl, the vast 
mass of Stoneheii^j aad even the Crystal Palace, were 
erected ; as sentence by eeotence, chapter by chapter, and 
story by story great works have been written — bo you mxiBt 
acquire knowledge graduatim and teriaHm, tf^iiig the 
advice of some older and more experienced scholar as to 
your oonrse, and I am sure yon will find ua all ready and 
anxious to assist. Bemember that in olden times there 
were bat seven sciences known, divided into the trivial and 
qnadriviaL There is much to be chosen and selected from, 
BufBcient to suit every capacity and to gratify every taste. 
Should you aspire to the higher branch^ of mathematics, 
as astronomy, hydraulics, hydrostatics, nnmismatics, trigo- 
nometry, whether plain or cubical, thinV that these had a 
beginning, and thoagh every one cannot be a Newton or a 
Herschell, yet stiU there is ample room for further discovery ; 
there is much yet to be done, the squaring of the circle has 
not yet been finally settled, to which I may add the neg- 
lected problem of circling the square. Even in our time 
the hmits of the planetary sphere have been extended by the 
discovery of numerous new planets, one nearer the son, and 
one on the extreme verge of onr orrery, with several scores 
of planetoids or fragmentary planets, if they may be so 
called, — ^besides falling stars, or meteorilites innumerable. 
Think of the honour to be derived from the discovery of 
another of these, or a new comet, an eccentric member of 
the universe, approaching from beyond the boundaries of 
illimitable space, and which may ^ways be expected — think 
of your name being handed down to posterity in conjunction 
with one of these, as a benefiictor to the human race. But 
I will not detain you longer in matters of this deep import, 
or I mighj: dilate on the procession of the equinoxes, the 
variation of the magnetic equator, the parallelism of the 
cycles, the discovery of the polarization of light in the 
Arctic circle, and mouy other interesting phen( 
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There is & science of comparatively recent date, to which 
I will call yonr attention; one yet in its yontfa, and ooe in 
which yon are therefore as well qnalified to ancoeed as yonr 
brethren of Inrger, but not mtich elder growth. I mean 
the science of Ethnology, with t^e stadies therein included, 
Bs anthropology, which has a society of its own, anthro- 
pophagy and philology. Iji &9 researches into the pre- 
historic annals of numkind, many coriooa discoreriee have 
already been made, and others are ahont to be ; why not 
then by some of yoo, my good friendo. If the sknUs or 
craninms as yet fonnd in the ancient barrows do not shew 
any rery marked difference from those worn by the present 
generation, if we only find a slight difiference la the height 
of the forehead, a slight variation in the distance of the 
visnal orbits, in the masticatory process, or in the anricnlar 
opening, yet who knows bnt that we may eventoally in 
upsetting still more ancient barrows, meet with remains of 
a race 1^0 wore their eyes below their nose, or bad one 
before and one behind, an arrangement that m^ht prove 
convenient in some respects. Shakespeare, we know, talks 
of men who wore their heads beneath their shoulders, and 
he was weU-skiUed in philosophy, and not likely to say the 
thing that was not. 

Geology again and its attendant sciences, as geomancy, 
geogno^, geography, chemistry, etatistics, and telegrammy, 
and many others, will afford much and varied interest. 
Every walk in the conntry will afford opportonities for these 
studies, the sb^tegy of the earth, the incumbent protozoic 
layers of the hilla, the eocene diluvial washings of the valleys, 
may be watched and studied at every turn; and in your 
searches, yon may unexpectedly find some valuable sub- 
stitute as fuel for coal, which is not expected to last for more 
than 500 years beyond our time, though I may observe en 
paisant, that I have forwarded a suggestion to the Commis- 
sioners for the purpose of inquiry, suggesting the use of gas 
c 2 
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(V coke, in case of the failnre of coal. Let me now call your 
attflntioii to tlLe endeariDg stadies of botany, omiUiology, 
entomology, conchology, and idLtliyolt^y, where eveiy hedge, 
every green sward, every shaded coppice, every babbling 
brook, will prodace its tenfold treasorea, nor allow ita 
flowers to blasb onseen, nor waste theirfi^^rancein thedesert. 
The Btndy also of the insect creation, the ants' repablio, 
the little hvsy bee, the long-legged spinner, the hnmming 
beetle, will make ns more careful not to cause unnecessary 
suffering, and to bear in mind the words of our immortal 
bard, that the poor beetle we tread on, in corporal suffering 
feels a pang. And though we cannot expect in oar country 
to find such a rarity as the feathered apteryz of the dense, 
impenetrable Australian forests, yet we may derive amuse- 
ment as well as instruction from observing the habits and 
customs even of the sparrow, the beetle, the spider, the 
gudgeon, and the water-wagtail. You will also, as yon 
advance in these studies, see the propriety of soma of the 
classical allusious. For instance, when among the ancient 
Greeks a man became unpopular, or even too popular, he 
was what they called shelled out of the community, and 
hence was derived the modem phrase of " shell out," 

With respect to lighter literature, I must leave the choice 
much to yourselves j our library, though of necessity young 
aud somewhat scant at present, will grow in number and 
variety with our growth ; and we have already some kind 
donors towards its formation, and others in prospect. 
Amongst the gifts, I may mention some valuable Parlia- 
mentary blue books from our respected member, which were 
the property of his grandfather, and contain some interesting 
statistic^, financial, and fiscal information of the period 
above fifty years since ; while I have myself to request your 
acceptance of the fi^st edition of the Ilnc^clopsedia Britan- 
nica, an edition now perhaps not often to be met with. We 
propose to have occasionally popular Lectures, and Concerts, 
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both vocal and instrumental, and are already pronused a 
lecture on the theory and construction of BradshaVs Bailway 
Guide, with explanations of its use and abosej and illustra- 
tions ; and we can confidently asaert that our lectures will be 
of Buchtalentj that none will exclaim. Hiss utere mecam. But 
I have detained you too long ; my anxiety, the anxiety of us 
all for the prosperity of our institution, decus et tatamen meum, 
{applause) will prove my excuse. The studies to be incul- 
cated, tho peaceful pursuit of literature and science and the 
fine arts, will expel from our society the grosser sensual 
enjoyments — temperance will ensue, the coarser vices will 
fly before the giant learning, volitant ad aures. And now, 
thanking you for yonr kind attention to the few observations 
that I have ventured to set befiire you, and with a pride 
that will descend as an heirloom to my family at being called 
on to preside, I declare this our valued Institution to be open, 
concluding with the words of the great lyric poet, " for- 
tunatam natam me cotisule." {Great applause.) 
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Cfenme HiOory of England^ for ike hene/U of young 
^Kople^ htf the Counc^ of the LoggervilU lAterary 



1. 

Hare yon ever read history, if not wliy yon ought. 
And the bistoiy of England is veiy Boon taa^t. 
So we'll jnst state some things that are worth obaerration. 
Concerning this wide-awake, go-ahead nation. 

' 2. 
It vrasfoiMd and &en founded by Baron Magog, 
When Tom Thnmb and the giants were always agog. 
When Gomer and wife did from Aaia come over. 
And landed at Harwich, or Falmonth, or Dover. 

3. 
The first kings of England were caUed Dmidical, 
From Sgypt they came, that old land pyramidical ; 
They wouldn't eat meat, and they couldn't get liquor, 
Their candles were wick, and their idols were vncker, 

. 4- 
Live in thick oaken groves, and not in a boose tihey did. 
And wear Norma wreaths made of mistletoe boughs they did ; 
And though nought could look either stifier or starcberj 
Some Druids were arch, while their soldiers were archer, 

5. 
These kings had strange names, such as Cassibelannua, 
Caractacus, Vortigem, ArcliiTelaimus, 
And Boadicea, though she was a queen. 
The first in our sovereigns' liats who is seen. 
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6. 
Tha Britons they wore neither trowsers or jackets. 
They'd no submarine cables, gas-lights, or steam packets ; 
So the Romans they came to gire them a lesBon, 
Their houses to build, and how to put dress on. 

7. 
Ctesar bronght the first lot, and to shew their prime mettle 

meant. 
But couldn't contrive to make ^ly settlement. 
He wrote the account as a scholar in Latin, 
In which having long left onr school, we're not pat in. 

8. 
They took four hundred years to teach them proprieties. 
And then thought it time they should part their societies : 
So homeward returned to mind their affairs. 
For S. P. Q. B. were in want of repairs. 

9. 
The Saxons then came, and as conquest prevails. 
The Britons they poked into Cornwall and Wales. 
They first had been over invited as guests. 
But like cuckoos the right birds did oust &om their neste. 

10. 
The Saxons came over with Hengiat and Horsa, 
The one called from a mare, the other a horse, sir. 
The lady Boirena the daughter of one of 'em 
King Yortigem married, and in law became son of 'em. 

11. 
As soon as to tneke it their home they decided, 
Into eight or nine kingdoms the land they divided. 
And called it, though why, it is somewhat a mysteiy, 
The great Saxon Heptarchy, — ^vide Hume's History. 

12. 
We will pass by some monarchs of old fashioned name, 
For Ethel -bert-bald-ond wolf, were much the same. 
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As kinga some were better, and some were mncli worse, 
So we'll pick oat a few who best anit our verse. 

13. 
King Egbert objects to Bncb promiacaosity 
Of states, and to satisfy his cariosity 
He obliged his co-ldngs to resign, and knock nnder : 
To oblige him they did — ooold they help it, we wonder ? 

14. 
King Alfred the Great, was a jolly bold Saxon, 
The riotous Danes made some valiant attacks on. 
Bat once when in secret he forced was to stop. 
He spoiled all the bans in an old woman's shop. 

15. 
He did, to make peace with these Danes too, disdain. 
Until he had shewn their attempts were in vain. 
They thought themselves eharp, he proved himself sharper. 
And found ont their plans, in the guise of a h^er. 

16. 
King Athelstan, tin, fish, and copper, desired. 
And went into Cornwall for what he reqaired. 
In retorn for his swooping their metals and fish ap. 
He bnilt them some charches, and gave them a bishop. 

17. 
King Canate the Dane left his palace and qaeen, 
To indulge in a bathe &om a Brighton machine, 
The conriiers they flattered, forgetting no donbt 
The turn of the tide, so the tide turned them oat. 

18. 
King Edward Confessor, some monks were qnite hot aboat. 
And wrote of his merits we scarcely know what sboat. 
He was scarce of more nse than the man in the moon. 
He neglected his wife, and was somewhat a spoon. 
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19. 
King WilUam the Conqueror, as luBtoiy caUa him, 
Figbta Harold, and most catawampooBly mauls himj 
Both he and his sons died myBterions and hasty^ 
Which chronicles name the Korman die natty. 

20. 
He was monarch de facto, perhai»i not dejure; 
If the question was raised he would get in a fury : 
And then that he further in mystery might wrap it, he 
Wrote Domesday Book, with the teoants in eapite. 

21. 
King William the Second, caUed Bnfos the red-head, 
Built Westminster Hall, and was very much dreaded. 
Once in the New Forest, when shooting some pheasants. 
Was made game of himself, and bagged hy some peasants. 

22. 
King Heniy the First, could read, cipher, and write. 
So was thought a great card in the time we indite, 
Ifs doubtful if much for the land's common weal he did. 
And in course of time died of eating stewed eel he did. 

23. 
King Stephen and nobles made somewhat a mesa of it. 
And with the Queen Maude played a rare game of chess of it. 
Now bishop's — now knight's — ^now queen's gambif s the thing, 
Now she gives him a check — now they castle their king. 

24. 
Of Henry the Second there's nothing particular. 
Whatever he wanted, at little he'd stick you'll hear. 
He reigned for some years, but his son never crowned was, 
Because in the time of hia father he drowned was. 

25. 
It is said of this king, that without any telling, or 
Asking, he maixied an heiress called Eleanor. 
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A dirorcje, but rich, and a strange cnrioBity, 
Thus diepeUing his dread of im-peoniiiosiiy. 

26. 
A story of fair BoBamnnda is told, 
Bnt we have not time here the tale to unfold ; 
If by poison or sword (as 'tia said) ehe waa slain, 
Or neither, will always a puzzle remain, 

27. 
King Richard the First, to crusading was partial. 
He played the cornopean, smoked, sung, and was martial ; 
Bat his sphere of utility too soon was narrowed. 
He was shot by aa archer, and his feelings were {h)taTO«ied. 

28. 
Onr first reigning kings, they were full fond of fighting. 
More bnfiets than reading they had their delight in ; 
Of wit they knew little, as says the old chronicle. 
Yet when dad in armour, were somewhat ironical. 

29. 
Few virtnes possessed fiiohard'a brotheir king John, 
So the pope sent a ear«KwU, one of his own, 
Who induced hiin to sign Magna Charta so bold. 
In Great Carter Lane, in the city, we're told. 

30. 
He said he most give np his crown, and his sceptre. 
While he woold advise him, and be his preceptor ; 
If he didn't, he said, he would make him absquotilate. 
John was boonssednext year, bystewed pears or hot chocolate. 

31. 
The diird of the Heniya, loved begging and borrowing. 
Which amongst his good subjects caused very much sorrow- 
ing J 
From clergy or laymen he took no refusal. 
And to make up the sum, then he bullied the Jews all. 
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32. 
When Edward the First was omaading, he stagger did, 
When the Moslem him Btick, with a sharp poisoned dagger 

did. 
His wife in the can^, who, by Icck, then resided. 
The poison socked oot^ and so he never die did. 

S3. 

He conquered the Welsh, and broke when they were hard np. 
Their crwths and their harp strings, and stning every hard 

up; 
However, he gave them a native bom prince 
At Carnarvon — the room has been shewn ever ainoe. 

S4. 
Of King Edward the Second, the less said the better is. 
His history chiefly set forth in black letter is. 
His fiivonritee were naught, hia qneen was a bad one. 
Much too fond of flirting ; his end was a sad one. 

35. 
King Edward the Third, was saccessfnl and hold^ 
And so was his son, the Black Prince, we are told ; 
Bat whether he fought for dominion or glory. 
Does not come within the extmt of our stoiy. 

33. 
King Bichard the Second began rather plucky. 
In staying Wat Tyler's rebellion was Inckyj 
He soon became idle ; some nobles cried shame of him. 
Took &om him his throne ; none know what became of him. 

37. 
The usurper, as Henry the Fourth did then reign. 
But foond in his kingdom much trouble and p^ ; 
Glendower and Hotspur of his rights were sceptical. 
He was clever, though harsh, and died epileptical. 
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38. 
His son Hemy succeeded, the fifth of the name. 
Who waa braTe, and well known in the annals of fame ; 
And ^ginconrf H battle will live to futurity. 
He died moch lamented while Bcarce at matnrify. 

39. 
Abont a couple of roaes they then fought like winking. 
The wars were called civil, a strange name we're thinking ; 
And whether the monarch were Harry or Ned, 
Dependedon conqnest of white rose, or red. 

40. 
King Henry the Sixth, had jnst commenced life. 
And thronghont he was ruled by his uncles, or wife. 
He was pious and good ; if his lot had been lower. 
He might have been happy, nor died in the Tower. 

41. 
It was Edward the Fourth, who made him knock under. 
He might be the right heir, we shouldn't much wonder. 
Of printiag the noble art now did appear ; 
Thaf s near all in praise of this reign we much fear. 

42. 
King Bichard the Third, wished on his own account to reign, 
So smothered his nephews with bolster and counterpane. 
About trifles like these, he was not particular. 
For body and mind were not quite perpendicular. 

43. 
^niis death of King Edward the Fifth, was of old stirred up : 
Now some think the tale, and not Edward, was bolstered up : 
That Richard was able, and few could be bolder; 
Instead of hunch-back, he had but a high shoulder. 

44. 
However at Boswortbj hia career have an end did. 
And Henry the Seventh the throne ^en ascend did. 
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ThiB king was colii-hesrtedj rapaciooB and speci-ona. 
Had a troublesome reigiij and fond of hia specie was. 

45. 
King Hemy the Eighth for wives had a freaJc, 
Except SuttdsySj he'd one for each day in the week. 
The first had a childj so was called Catherine Ma, 
While the last of these ladies was called Catherine Pa^rr.) 

U. 
When young, the Pope called Tiim of Faith the Defender. 
He was frank though expensive, in form tall and slender, 
Was bold and chivalrous, could well hit the bull's-eye : 
His iriend and adviser, was Cardinal Wolsey. 

47. 
His religion reformed when in years he was growing, 
And a wish for some change in his wiv^ began shewing. 
He was mnsical, critical, pompons, and chemical ; 
And lastly, got very fat, fierce, and polemical. 

48. 
King Edward the Sixth died, when quite in his youth he was ; 
Distinguished for piety, wisdom, and tmth he was. 
Queen Maiy permitted much wrong, and in sooth less 
Is said here the best; was a bigot and rathless. 

49. 
The glorious queen Bess had a right royal will in her, 
And so fond of dress that we're sure the court milliner 
Could soon make a fortune, though the queen she would eaS 

her. 
For her coUar was rough, but her choler was rougher. 

50. 
Unto Tilbury Fort she went with good will-o. 
And frightened away mighty Spain's Armadillo. 
We like this diminutive instead of Armada, 
It shews what was then thought of Spanish bravada. 
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61. 



Her ladies drank ale, aa thej had not got tea, 
Whilst she'd men to beau her, thoagh she had not bohea. 
She was dever, but vain ; and acted imperioosly ; 
And with Mary of Soots was to blame rather Berionsly. 



The Bret of the James's, though fond of his bottle. 
Set up for a scholar, a new Aristotle. 
Ho iuTented Guy Fames, a piece of temerity, 
To hand down his figure and dress to posterity, 

53. 
Gay Faux and his comrades the policemen did catch. 
With each in his hand a great Lucifer match ; 
Bat it does not appear that very much harm he moant. 
He was only a going to blow np the Parliament. 

54. 
Charles the First had he not to a kingdom succeeded, 
Might with honour and we^th through his life have pro- 



Insincere, ill-advised, the land was provoked about 
His acts, and his end was one cannot be joked about. 

55. 
Then the Commonwealth came, that time puritanical. 
Which might have brou^t forward some tempers tyrannical. 
But Cromwell Protector, could advise well, or fight there, 
Was crafty and able, although he'd no right there. 

56. 
Of the second long Charles we'll dispose in a line, 
■His stick it was cane, his companions canine ; 
He was fond of the ladies, if s very well known, 
it the wives he preferred were not always his own. 
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57. 
Ungratefnl and senaual, and what Beema aatonialiiiig. 
The great plague and fire they failed in admonishing. 
The second king James was deposed hy his daughter. 
Whose husband, to act 'gdnst her father had taught her. 

68. 
Next William and Mary— he reigned in her right 
Whilst he lived j was reeerved, bat was valiant in fight. 
Phlegmatic, some harsh things without much remorse he did 
Permit ; at last die by a fall from his horse he did. 

59. 
A good woman was Anne, and her reign it was quiet. 
Though her faroorites, proud things, would sometimes ran 

riot. 
The ITnioii with Scotland was friendly arranged ; 
Since then the two lands to Great Britain are changed. 

60. 
For the Geoi^es, 'fore George, see what Thackeray Bays, 
Though we differ fr^^m him in his scant meed of praise. 
A good Enghsh heart had the third of the name. 
And king William the sailor had much of the same. 

61. 
To our kings we've been singing for ages uproarioasj 
God send them Victorias, happy and glorious ; 
And now we have got such a good one at last. 
May God bless her 1 and grant we may long keep her &st. 
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Some ohservatiom on Ignorance — Its advantages and 
disadvantages^ hy Dr. Homer Dormouse. 

It is somewhere said in one of the classic writers— 
" Qoid jurat in cunctia vitae stodiare dlebas F 
Qaid javat assidoas scribendo ependere noctesf" 
which we may freely translate — ■ 

" Why pass your days in bookish stndiosity T 
Why pass your nights in scribe's assidaosity V 
Kow we feel convinced that the mental quality or qualifica- 
tion commonly called Ignorance, is frequently veiy much 
mistaken, and oudervalned. In some cases it is partly fused 
with forgetfolness or want of memory ; where for instance 
a person may hare conferred a benefit on another, how con- 
venient if in aftertimes the person obKged should allow the 
fact to slip from his memory, or in words become ignorant 
of it. Every one wiU see the advantage of this species of 
ignorance, especially should the benefactor have rather des- 
cended in the social ladder, and therefore no gratitnde be 
requisite for future favours. Of coursej if the beneGwjtor 
were to mount instead, the ignorance referred to would be 
avoided. 

We will make a few observations on Ignorance in some of 
its many phases ; to discuss all would require a work as long 
as the Ent^clopsedia Britannica, and perhaps as Httle read. 
We occasionally meet with persons who are called or treated 
as ignorant, but who really are not, or not so mnch as those 
who so call them ; while there are others who may be con- 
sidered ignorant without being couscious of it themselves. 
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Take the instance of the mother of the young sailor, who 
believed all hia atories aboat hia finding one of the wheels 
of Pharaoh's chariot, and part of the window of the ark, 
with many other impoasiblerarities in the Mediterranean; 
but when he told her of flying fishes, she rebuked him 
aeverely for endeavouring to impose on her j " Plying fishes ! 
no, no, Jaok, you ought to be ashamed, to try and take in 
yonr old mother so ; the other curioas things you saw I can 
well believe, bat, Sahes fiying in the air, oh fie I oh fie 1" 

We have also read of an Irishman, whose son required a 
patch on the hinder part of his tronsers, when the father, 
sensibly considering that cloth would soon wear out again, 
ingeniously fastened in a piece of au old straw bonnet, but 
auluckily managed not to put the smooth side inwards, so 
that the boy found sitting down somewhat uncomfortable. 
"Wliat's the matter wid ye, Teddy?" says the father, "what 
makes ye wriggle about in that way 7 Sit aisy, man ; sure 
enough, hav'nt ye a straw-bottomed chair to sit down upon 
all the rest of your journey, which is more than your father 
ever had before you." Now the old woman and boy were 
both ignorant without knowing it, especially the latter, who 
was quite insensible (that is mentally, not bodily) of the 
lasting benefit conferred on him by his provident father, giv- 
ing him a sound article of clothing and a portable chair 
combined. The Jury who found a man not guilty of sheep- 
stealing, and hoped he wouldn't do it ^ain ; and the other 
who found a man not guilty, but recommended him to 
mercy, may be presumed to be examples of the same sort. 
Of course, they had no notion of their being ignorant, but, 
on the contrary, no doubt thought that their qualified ver- 
dicts were rare specimens of tact and intellect, and went 
home rejoicing to their wives and fomilies. 

A simple minded person of good average intellect, may 
make a queer mistake sounding like ignorance in matters to 
which he is not accustomed ; like the clergyman appointed 
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from one of the UniversiKeB, to a conntiy living, wLo see- 
ing a hen with a nomeroos brood of chickens, Bald," How 
can that poor bird suckle so many young ones." 

The Irish serjeant who had a party of men out to practice 
hall firing, and placed them in two divisions against the 
target opposite each other, was something of this sort. 
" Kill each other I" says he, on being expostulated with by 
the Major, "why they are all our own men," By the bye, 
the men must have been somewhat of hia way of thinking 
too. 

There is a double instance of this sort of ignorance, in the 
man riding a pony that was somewhat troublesome imd 
restive, and contrived to entangle one of its hoofs in the 
stirrup. "Hollo I" says the rider, " if you are going to get 
up, I may as well get down ; there is not room for both." 
Now, we are rather puzzled to decide which was the most 
ignorant of the two, the man who fancied that the pony 
could get up behind him, or the animal that tried to mount 
on its own back. It reminds us, though we cannot exactly 
say we have heard of it before or have met with the story 
anywhere, of a man who got into a trunk and then tried 
to carry it away upon his own shoulders. 

We cannot readily define the amount of diflference between 
one who is ignorant and does not know it, and one who is 
ignorant, yet has some lurking suspicion that he may not be 
fiilly up in the subject before him. Of course he will not 
tell his doubts, when he has any, but follow the advice of 
Sam Shck, " it don't do to say you don't know, it lowers 
you in the eyes of other folks. If you don't know what 
another man knows, he is shocked at your ignoruice. But if 
ho don't know what you do, he can find an excuse in a 
minute. Never say you don't know." When Virgiliua, 
Bishop of Salisbury, was condemned to fiames as a heretic, 
because he propounded the existence of Antipodes, it is 
not improbable that his bigoted persecutors had a glimmer 
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that there might be such a regioiij though they could not 
tell whero, or how to get to it. But said they, as we have 
boldly affirmed there is no such place, and do not exactly 
know what it means, and as we object to the oae of the term 
anti, altogether^ and yet are a little puzzled by the Bishop's 
ailments; let as bum him, it is the shortest way of settling 
the dispute j there's no such word in the Bible, so he is a 
heretic." 

The class of people wise in their own conceit, is, we fear, 
very large, and certainly of great antiquity, as Solomon has 
said " Seeat thou a man wise in his own conceit ? thero 
is more hope of a fool than of him." Old Keskanah tho 
Indian, in the exordium of one of his speeches said, " It is 
very strange that I never meet with any one who is equal 
in sense to me." How many Kestanahs do we meet with ; 
perhaps not all so candid in speech, though their actions 
fully shew their self-opinion. But the sub-stratum of ignor- 
ance will crop out if yea watch. Dogberry in his way was 
as great as Keskanah, "to be a well-favoured man is the 
gift of fortune ; but to write and read comes by nature." 
Now Dogberry evidently thought he was favoured each 
way, and his whole character is bombasted with self-import- 
ance. The Mayor of Pevensey, of whom the anecdote is 
well known to those who have met with it ; having received 
a letter of importance began to pretend to read it, upsido 
down, and on the messenger suggesting that he might read 
it better the other way, rephed angrily, " Hold your tongue, 
Sir, for while I am Mayor of Pevensey, I'll hold a letter which 
end uppards I like." We remember in former days the 
inimitable look of Liston in the Burgomaster of some place 
or other, when making a similar speech. 

These wise in their own conceit men are not confined to 
any particular class of society, amongst high and low, 
rich and poor, they may be equally found ; there is 
no meeting or collection of men, for any purpose, charit- 
able, convivial, or what not, bat there one or more will 
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probably be fotmd, and we occaeionally meet with them 
amongst amatenr mnsicians and artists, aa well as among 
the professors themselTea, especially those not of the first 
rank, of these, amateur Biogers seem to take the lead, and 
are little aware how much their airs amuse. In every club 
or association, no matter for what purpose, we may observe 
a certain class of men taking the lead irrespective of real 
qoalifications, bat gifted with self confidence, a boon denied 
to many, and valuable when not abused. Still if they bear 
their honours meekly, they are nseful members. 

If we were not afraid, we might refer to those critics who 
review works of which possibly they know and have read 
bat httle, and yet, as if ex cathedra, send forth broadcast 
opinions anonymously for the benefit of the world, and as 
they are not uncommonly in the company of sound and 
able writers whose judgments are well worth attending to, 
they fioat down the stream, according to the old story, and 
cry ont, " how we apples swim," not knowing what the 
world considers them. They remind us somewhat of 
Drawcansir, in the Behearsal, 

" I drink, I huff, I strut, look big and stare ; 
And all this I can do, because I dare." 
That is because they know that no one will be allowed a fair 
opportunity of answering them, or would even then proba- 
bly take the trouble. Ah well I as Mrs. Gamp says, and 
aich is life ! We read somewhere in olden times of BruneUua, 
or Speculum Stultorum, where an ass is mentioned who 
admitted the beauty of his long ears, and was fully aware 
of the dignity attached to them, but was mortified at the 
shortness of his taU, and took medical advice for the 
purpoae of procuring a remedy. Now we meet occasion- 
ally with people of this class, armed perhaps with a 
little social position and distinction, or a smattering 
of something or other, requiring nothing but a little cram- 
ming, nothing of real study, and yet fancy they want some- 
what more respect than they always meet with, excepting 
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of course from those a few etepa beneath tihein. in the ladder 
of life. They feel somehow that their tails are too short. 
" Hallo, you Sir I" says a pompous hishop to the eccentric 
Duo de Koqaelalre, whom he met on the road, and who passed 
him without any mark of respect, "what's the last thing in 
Paris f " " Green Peas," says the Duke. " And what's 
yom- name, fellow?" says the angry bishop. "Some who 
don't know any better call me. Hallo, you Sir I my friends 
call me the Due de Roquelaire." The crest>&llen bishop 
drove off as fast as he could. 

There are professional ignoramuses in all the three learned 
professions, and indeed in every trade, calling, and profes- 
sion. Men not without some sort of education or informa- 
tion, but who are ignorant of their own deficiencies, pride 
themselves on what they call their standing, and seek to 
bully or sneer at those far above them in mind, but without 
their self-confidence, which with them is a valuable part of 
their stock and trade. " Now," says a consequential bar- '-- 
rister to an honest sailor, who had fought his comitry's 
battles, and extended her geographical knowledge, " where 
was your ship on this occasion ?" The captain replies, " In 
Quarantine." " Indeed," says the lawyer who was cross-ex- 
amining, " in Qnaruitine. Now, sir, will you repeat it was 
in Quarantine ? Gentlemen of the Jury, I must beg you to 
attend to this important question : will you on your solemn 
oath declare it was in Quarantine F" " I do," says the 
witness. "And now, Sir," says the Counsel, looking 
learnedly first at the Jmy, and then savagely at the witness, 
" let me warn you to well consider your answer, where is 
Quarantine?" 

Sheridan was once teased by a member who wanted to 
borrow a ray of his light, and hung on him for the purpose 
crying out hear ! hear I to everything he said. 80 the wit 
laid a trap for him. " Where," says he in some debate, 
" shall we find a more troublesome, interfering person, 
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where shall we find a more knavish fool V " Hearl Hearl" 
aays the noisj partisan. " I am much obliged to the honor- 
able member," says Sheridan, bowing to him, amidst the 
laughter of the House. 

The following may be considered as a blunder of sheer 
ignorance or inaptitude. A. Nottingham publican, called 
Littlejohn, took Bobin Hood for his sign, with the following 
lines :— 

"All je that relish ale that's good. 
Come in, and drink with Bobin Hood ; 
If Bobin Hood is not at home. 
Come in, and drink with Littlejohn." 
tl'iB successor was called Samuel Johnson, who thinking it 
a pity that the lines shoold not be retained, merely substi- 
tuted his own name for Littlejohn, making the last line 

" Come in, and drink with Samuel Johnson ;" 
perfectly unaware of the absurdity of the change. 
_ Absurd mistakes have occurred from mis-spelling, or 
something similar. Babelais refers to "les singes de 
Chauny," arising from the municipality of that place, de- 
siring to have some swans, having written to Paris for some 
cinges, instead of cigues; and singes being then written 
with a c, in due time they received a waggon load of apes, 
to the great amusement of the populace. The stories of the 
person sending for 2 or 3 monkeys, which being read 203, 
150 were sent with a letter that the rest should follow ; and 
also of the forte piano sent for, which was read forty, and 
twenty sent in part, are, we doubt not, well known- 
Sir Bichard Steele compared the First Lord of the Treasury 
to an emmet, distinguished from his fellows by a white straw, 
and we might adorn his fellow-ministers with smaller straws, 
bat who would venture to doubt that these white straws did 
not justify any amount of assumed dignity, just as the suc- 
cessful leapers and creepers over ahd under the ribbon at 
Lilliput were fully eiititlod to any amount of self-importance. 
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Wben, however, we come lower down in the scalsj we cannot 
nnderstand how certain yanities, garnished indeed with con- 
Bummate self-assurance, have been tolerated. Many of the 
stories told of the celebrated (in his line) Brummell, are no 
doubt familiar to some of our readers, and one could hardly 
believe tbem had they not been well authenticated. Such 
EB his saying he had diued the day before at the house of a 
person named R^, who had desired him to make up the 
party himself, and where was every delicacy of the season ; 
but, says Brummell, conceive my astonishment when I tell 
you that Mr. R — had the assurance to sit down and dine 
with u8 1 And again, when a banker offered him his carriage 
to go to an aristocratic party, he said, " What will you do F 
It would not be right for you to get up behind, and I could 
not be seen in the same vehicle with you." His audible 
inquiry also of Lord Alvanley, "Who's your fat friend?" 
on the Prince Regent passing and cutting Brummell, who 
had offended him by some act of great indiscretion. Poor 
Brummell at last had to leave the kingdom in poverty, and 
ultimately his mind gave way. In the zenith of his career 
he was the spoiled child of fashion j we who do not re- 
member him can scarcely tell why, and his ignorance was in 
not properly understanding his true position, and thus pro- 
viding for a possible and even probable change which came 
at last over him, causing his latter days to be those of 
distress and desertion, though his old patron, the Regent, 
eventually did something to alleviate his state of poverty. 
Wtat shall we say of some celebrated dancers of whom 
anecdotes are told, where vanity seem to have been at its 
summit : the Yestrises, Fitrdt, &c. One must suffice, which 
shall be of Le Grand Pitr6t, as he was called, who when at 
Vienna would only dance in the last act of the ballet, refus- 
ing to dance in the first even at the request of the Emperor, 
who with his Court immediately left the house. Pitr6t 
turned to the other dancers, and said, " Mes enfants, uoua 
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daiiaoiui poor uouB-metnes, et non pas poor rEmperenr," 
and never danced better in his life. Notwithstanding tins 
impertinence^ the Emperor sent >>iTn at the end of his 
engagement a gold sniiff-box with his picture set roond with 
brilliants. A Colonel of the Gnarde brought it to him when 
he was under the hands of his hair-dreaser. He took it, 
and, cmsltiog the pictnre, gave the box to the hair-dresser, 
desiring the officer to tell his master, that was the way he 
treated banbles sent to him by persons not worthy of his 
friendship. Luckily his carnage was in waiting for him, 
and he oontnTed to get out of the Emperor's dominions 
just before a party of Hussars could overtake him. Here 
again is a sad example of ignorance. Pitr6t knew not how 
to make proper use of his prosperity ; prosperity, too, which 
depended on the integrity of his heels or his legs. He died 
in poverty. There are unfortunate instances of singers, and 
other musicians, whom we could name, distinguished in their 
time, falling in their latter days into poverty and neglect, 
from extravagance or other sufficient causes ; ignorant of 
the adage of making hay while the sun shines. 
Vanity and ignorance are oflen nearly allied. 
Contented, innocent, unconscious ignorance, we tolerate 
and assiit, sometimes perhaps with a degree of pity not 
ontinged with vanity. But vain ignorance, or ignorant 
vanity, comes against the grain. How many men do w© 
meet with; and those not confined to the time of youth,— 
we have seen some of very mature age, and past it, — ^who 
think they are the admiration of all the females they meet, 
and that in fact they are sought aftier; followed after; and 
so they are in Madame Blaise's ffuhion, according to the 
following quatrain from an old poem called La Galisse : — 
" On dit que dans sea amours 
H fut caress^ des belles. 
Qui le suivirent toujours 
Taut qu'il marcUa devaut elles." 
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Oh I if they only knew how they are laughed at by the fair 
Bex, instead of obtaining the admiration they think inevit- 
able. The ladies abominate look-and-die men, the Sim 
Tappertit-eyed men. A plain, clever, and conrteons 
Wilkea, would soon have the advantage over Apollo himself, 
were Apollo conceited or vain of hia personal appearance ; 
how much more then over those whose personal qualifica- 
tions exist but in their own dreams. We have however 
heard of an instance of a lover whose want of self-confidence 
would have lost him a good wife, but for the wit of the lady. 

A pretty French widow, Madame Esther de was loved 

by a gentleman, who had not courage to tell his love, or to 
discover that she loved him again. One day she asked him 
what king in the Old Testament a discreet person would 
choose for a lover. Of course he could not tell. " Cast 
Assuerus," says she. " Comment ?" exclaimed he. '* Maia," 
replied she, with a significant smile, " o'eet parceque il savait 
aimer Esther (et se taire).'^ He awoke, made the oflfer, and 
was accepted. 

We sometimes hear of cases that we hardly know whether 
to refer to simplicity or ignorance. A story is told of 
Talabr^que, the husband of Catalani, on good authority. 
The celebrated songstress complained to him at rehears^, 
that the pianoforte was too high, and told him to get it 
lowered. He called for a carpenter and made him take off 
part of the legs. In the evening, Catalani again said the 
instrument was too high, and complained that her husband 
had not attended to her instructions, on which he caUed the 
carpenter and asked him how much he had lowered it, 
" Two inches, sir," said the man. Considering how much 
Valabr^ue lived in the musical world, one would think he 
would have known that lowering a pianoforte was scarcely a 
carpenter's job. One of higher grade than Catalani's hus- 
band, however, contrived a mixture of ignorance and con- 
fusion of words somewhat amusing. Monsr. de Crosne, the 
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lieutenant ie police in Paria id 1778, was infonned that in a 
certain house was, " one secte d'Anabaptistes, qui faisait 
beancoup de broit dans le qoartier." He went to make 
inquiriea, and asked to whom the honse belonged. " A 
Batiste," was the answer. " Et qni Bont cenx qui a'y 
assemblent, et qui font tant de bmit T" " Ijes Anabaptistes." 
" Comment done," said the distingnished fimctionary, " dea 
ansa f Envoyez lea done paitre dana les prairies." Of the 
man who pat out the candle that the fleas might not find 
him in the dark, we hardly know what to say ; he evidentiy 
had not studied natural history, and was ignorant of the 
optical qnaUtaes and nocturnal habits of fleas, and perhaps 
had been wearing fleasy hosiery. 

There are certainly some disadvantages attendant on 
ignorance, bat where, as is commonly the case, a certain 
portion of vanity accompanies it, the possessor of the qnnlity 
is not aware of them; and on the whole we are inclined to 
think that the advantages of it are not to be despised. Yon 
are known aa a blockhead, neither yonr relations or friends 
are jealoas of yon, or ^raid of being cat oat by you, althou^ 
perhaps really not a whit better themselTes. Yoa are re- 
ceived kindly, yon can join in conversation, having got np 
the leading topics of the day from the newspapers, or have 
been accidentally crammed by some acqnaintonce you have 
met. And of coarse when we talk of ignortmce, we aasnme 
some small knowledge of the general outline of the history 
of England as far back as George the Third, or that there 
are not more than five or six quarters of the globe ; that the 
East and West Indies are not next door to each other ; that 
Anstria and Angtralia, are not the same, that there is some 
diflerence between the Snn and the Moon, though the former 
only appears in daylight, when we do not want it, while the 
latter illomines the dark night, and with sufficient discre- 
tion to avoid scientific subjects, and if possible, and there's 
tlio rub, to avoid being a bore. Old Sam Wellor said to his 
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Bon, " Tonll find tliat as yon get vider, you'll get viser. 
Tidth and Tiadoni, Sammy, always grows together.'^ Now, 
asanming the advantages of ignorance above referred to, we 
will conclnde with the well-known passage, altering only 
one letter— 

If ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wide. 
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A Jew remarks on an ancient implement found in the 
vicinity of Loggerville^ by Lujaph/n Queer ^ JEsq. 
Jun. 
The implement or lostroment I hare the honour of pro- 
ducing to the Society, was found a few days since on 
opening a large mound of refuse earth by the road-side, 
which had remained undisturbed since the memory of man. 
It was either inclosed in, or accompanied by, a fri^ment of 
parchment; the finder cannot with certainty say which, 
not knowing the interesting discovery he had made. The 
instrument seems to have been composed of two parts, 
joined together at the top by a sort of hinge; one of these 
parts is broken in two, but they appear to have been about 
nine inches long ; and as a learned friend has suggested, it 
might have been looked upon as a sort of small flail, only 
the hinge or junction baa not the easy jauntiness of the flail. 
It is difficult from its great antiquity to give a decided 
opinion on the nature of the wood of which it is composed, 
but I should be inclined to call it mahogany or oak, or it 
may be beech or box; while the friend above referred to 
considers it to be maple or willow, and indeed at first 
I was in favour of rosewood, with the colour discharged 
after the lapse of centuries. Of its use it is useless to form 
any satisfactory conjectures. A suggestion has been made 
that it was an inatroment of torture, for though not exactly 
a thumb-screw, it seems that it could have been readily 
used as an effectutd digital compressor. I am, however, 
more inclined to consider it to have been an instrument 
connected with the apparel or decoration, or arms of the 
Romans ; and I am more especially confirmed in this opinion 
from the foot that there ia a tradition of a Roman station 
or road in the adjoining county, not more than three score 
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miles distant from our town, unless as some hare said, sach 
station was in fact an earthwork raised in tlie time of the 
CommonvreaUh wars. However, the remains of a short 
inscription on the instrument prove its Boman ori^n . There 
are still visible the letters " ZE HARD/' and the figures 
26. Now, knowing as we do, the frequent misplacement 
of letters in these inscriptions, we may safely read S for Z, 
and transpose B and D ; se being then evidently the end of 
the word prsese, and the inscription in extenso, pnese 
Hadriano, the figures 26 of conrse requiring another at 
the commencement to shew the century. The inscription 
on the parchment has, I confess, baffled me; being much 
worn and soiled, and in a cramped antiqne character, 
probably of ancient date even in the time of Hadrian, and 
perhaps in the early Cadmean language. I will however 
leave it on the table for the inspection of the members of 
our Society, and hope thus to have it deciphered. 



Note. — After the above article was printed off, the re- 
maining part of the implement was discovered, and it turns 
out to be a lemon-squeezer, with the inscription, " Squeeze 
hard," and the date 1826. The parchment is part of an 
Indenture of fine of the time of George the Ath, in the queer, 
unreadable hand onb/ abolished about SO years since. TTiese 
little accidenis will happen in the most learned Societies. 
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VI. 

Retrogpeetive Beview of Juvenile Literature, hy Silenus 
Trimtmg, Esq. 
We of a certain age— never mind what that may be — can 
look back with some degree of interest koA information on the 
children's books of three or four score years, or mayhap 
almost a centary old. Not from personal knowledge 
entirely (we are not centenarians) but in the time of our 
juvenility we had the benefit of works occasionally a quarter 
or half a hundred of years before our own date. Well do 
we recollect onr annual Christmas visit to Mr. Newbery at 
the comer of St. Paul's Churchyard, and gratefid did we 
feel to Mr. Jones GrifSth, who is said to have been the 
introducer and one of the most voluminous writers of the 
juvenile literature of the last century. Not that we then 
knew anything about him, and probably thought that no- 
body could write such marvellous tales bat the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, or the Prime Minister, or Lord Chancellor. 
Far be it from us to depreciate the works for children of the 
present day, many of which are admirably got up, but we 
cannot forget the pleasure afforded by our early friends, 
and will introduce a few of them to onr readers, our collec- 
tion consists of about half a hundred of the green and gold 
^''gingerbread covered," as they were sometimes called,) 
little books ; the green and gold is, we confess, from age 
and juvenile familiar usage, more theoretical than practical, 
We should strongly recommend some spirited publisher to 
re-issue them, and for that purpose to start a Juvenile 
Literature Company (limited) with the usual staff of directors, 
bankers, solicitors, brokers, secretaiy, &c. A monthly 
publication, to be called " The Tell- Tale Library," " Buds 
of Literature for Nursery Sprouts," &c., would soon bring 
the shares to a premium, and we offer ourselves as managing 
director. 
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We will begin with " The Entertaining History of Little 
Goody Goosecap." There may not be much in the name, 
but what's in the name F Do we not find distinguished in 
History, Wolfe, Hawke, Fox, Drake, Hay and Straw ? Do W« 
not look at actions,more than names 7 If you do notlike your 
name, can you not for a few shillings advertize in the Times, 
that in future you the undersigned, formerly known as Mr. 
Whitey Brown Grubb, are to be addressed, inscribed, and 
■written down as Azure Papillon, Esq, ? And besides her real 
name was Frances Fiurchild, having obtaiued the name of 
Goosecap from her habit of repeating things, and she was the 
child of respectable parents, who dying when she was of the 
age of four, left her to the guardianship of an uncle. He, mis- 
taking bis duties, constituted himself more particularly the 
eyeful guardian of her property ; and not having had much 
experience in the management of young children, judiciously 
delivered her over to the parish, and a portrait is given of 
her in her parish dress. Indeed, there is one of her pre- 
viously at the early age of two, apparently somewhat preco- 
cious. Some of these illustrations, are curious, not exactly 
as works of art, but as specimens of the costume of the age : 
in this case the date of the book is 1791. Being an indus- 
trious little girl, she after a time teaches the younger children 
an alphabet, originally invented for her by her father, begin- 
ning, "A was an Angler, who fished in a brook," &c. 
We confess to some doubt as to the right of Mr. Fairchild to 
this authorship, and are inclined to add it to the long list 
of literary appropriations, already in existence. 

A Mrs. Bountiful now appears on the scene, who takes a 
fancy to little Goosecap from her good conduct at church, 
and, as it afterwards appears, had known her parents. She 
sends her to a genteel school ; and at the age of thirteen she 
is taken to London for a month, where sho saw Westminster 
Abbey, Yanzball, and other exhibitions of the day. And 
here we cannot help referring to the increased advaiitages 
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now, in the way of exhibitiona, for good little children, both 
in variety and intellectaal standard. Look at the Christy 
Minstrels, witboat entering into the disputed question of 
which are the real, genuine, authentic ChriBty's. What 
accurate notions such an entertainment must aSbrd to intel- 
hgentyonth of Negro or " Nigger " life I How can they 
believe in the sorrows of slavery, when they are led to 
believe that the principal occupations of the negro, are playing 
the bones and banjo,daiicing the double-shuffle jigs, and sing- 
ing r Then again, see the superiority of Madame Tussaud's 
wax work, over Mrs. Salmon's. The latter had indeed a sort of 
mitigated sensational closet, and we remember being kicked 
by old Mother Shipton, to onr great fright and astonishment, 
as we had done nothing to disoblige the old lady ; but what 
was this to Madame Tussaud's chamber of horrors; where 
for an extra sixpence you may see enough to keep you 
awake for a fortnight, and supply yon in night-mares for a 
month. Then again look at that real treat for intelligent 
children, the Zoological Gardens; they may perhaps be a 
little led astray as to the habits and food of some of the 
animals, and fancy that the lions and tigers, &c., in a state 
of nature, are accustomed to eat shins of beef, and clods and 
sticking-pieces ; that frngivorons or graminivorous animals 
when at home eat cabbie leaves, potatoes and apples, gin- 
gerbread and slices of cake, and so forth. But those who 
are old enough may remember Polito's, Kdcock's, or Cross's 
menageries at Exeter Change, where the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, and we think the whale (that is, the skeleton) 
were located up two pair of stairs, how got there we could 
never imagine ; and as to the lions and tigers, &o., on the 
first floor, that problem was still worse. One of them got 
loose, and we think escaped out of the garret-window, to 
the great astonishment of himself and a chimney sweep, who 
happened to be on the top of a chimney. And then bazaars I 
We have no room to dilate on their varied treasures. 
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Ttere is a portrait of Qoosecap on her retnm in her 
I fashionable dressj with a 
spread of petticoat and 
crinoline equal to any of 
modem times, of which 
we show a copy as a 
specimen of these illns- 
trations. We have now 
unexpectedly a short 
stoiy introduced some- 
what of the sensational 
class. Miss Patty Wilson is a handsome yotmg gir^ fond 
of dress and pleasure, and indulged in both by her foolish 
mother. Squire Tinsel, a profligate rake, becomes acquainted 
with her, seduces her under false promises of marriage, then, 
as nsnal deserts her, taid she dies of a broken heart, as her 
&ther had previously done, in consequence of her miscon- 
duct. The author is desirous that his young readers should 
fully appreciate his reason for introducing this tragic episode, 
which at the ^e of seven or eight might be a little doubt- 
fol; so he says that he hopes this (and some other stories) 
" will not be deemed improper, as it ja bo be supposed that 
all httle characters are intended to be men and women, 
when such tales may be of service to their future conduct." 
This explanation of the intention of " little characters" or 
children, affords a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
the human race. 

When Fanny is sixteen, Mrs. Bountiful's son, a handsome 
young man of the age of two-and-twenty, comes home irom 
abroad, where he had been for the last ten years, with his 
uncle, who had adopted him. The uncle also brings his 
own daughter Harriet, a little girl of six. Fanny becomea 
her preceptress, and we have a picture of the happy family, 
but by some strange mistake of the artist, it is represented 
as consisting of two grown-up females, and three males^ 
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instead of two males, and three females, and one of them a 
child ; however we could point oat worse mistakes in works 
of greater pretence. 

Of course every one can now foretell what is to happea, 
as we are not dealing with one of those works which go on 
smoothly till the last chapter, and then throw ereryhody 
into momniDg and diffionlties, and the reader into despair 
or anger, according to temperament. The osoal sky- 
rocketty course takes place, to aid in which Fanny's knavish 
nncle dies, jnst at the right time, in the West Indies ; peni- 
tent, and leaving her £10,000. She marries yonng Bonnti- 
fiilj and they ell start off on a visit to thdr friends in London, 
and on their return set np their carriage. We consider this 
finishing piece of happiness, a master stroke of the author ; 
there is a tender tonch of pathos in it, which some perhaps 
might pass nnnoticed. We have seen at the conclusion of 
many novels, that after a series of adventures of all sorts, 
the hero and heroine many, and live happy and respected 
ever after, but we do not find (as in the present tale) that 
they many and are happy and respected and ke^ their 
carnage ever after. Think what is implied in these few 
additional words, "set np their carri^e"! The book 
finishes with a picture of the stately building of St. Paul's 
Church. As this, however, seems apropos to nothing, we 
are bound to object to its introduction; it rather distracts 
the attention of the reader, whose feelings have just been so 
pleasingly excited, by the imaginative conclusion of this 
interesting history. 

We find in our collection, abridgements of Pamela, and 
Joseph Andrews, which we can scarcely consider well selected 
for yonng children, who would scarcely understand the trials 
of one, or the humour of the other, which however is pretty 
well abridged away. Also the new Robinson Crusoe, an 
abridgement of the original with some variations ; then Gulli- 
ver's Voyages to Lillipnt and Brobdingnag, abridged with 
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sererd quaint, thongh coaraely executed, illnatrations, which 
we remember used to afford 
US great satisfitction, though 
we certainly hesitated about 
the trath of all the adven- 
tores, and thought he might 
have rather taken pattern 
from Sinbad the S&ilor, 
whose integrity we scarcely 
donbted. One specimen 
may perhaps amnse. 
Mrs. Norton's Story Book, may be referred to aa having 
numerous illustrations, contaming figures of the costume 
of the time, especially of the huge bomiet or hat then in 
Togae. Look at an example, how it 
would be stared at in the bomietless 
years, 1866-7. 
p The next book is one comprising 
moral esaays in disguise. " The Toy- 
shop or the Sentimental Preceptor," 
where a philosophical toyman treats 
children with moral lessons applicable 
to the several toys purchased. We 
have some doubts what the effect 
would be in practice with children eager for the promised 
present. By way of what we must designate as a palpable 
puff, the toy -man gives bis young friends some of Newbery's 
publications, " of which they afterwards purchased many, 
and consequently became the wisest and most learned 
of all their little acquaintances." Now that's a good puff 
direct, though we do not exactly see how they were to 
become the wisest of their acquaintances, unless they did 
what few do, know themselves. 

We may pass over the Life and Adventures of a Fly (an 
auto-biography it is stated,) he is saved from a milk and 
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■watery grave (of wliich circumstanoe there is an engraying, 
with a portrait of the Qy) by Maeter Jacky Lovebook, one of 
the heroes of thetalej who BonmBes the inaect might havo 
a father, mother, brother, or sister, to moont his loss ; a 
phase in insect society we fear not sufficiently attended to by 
US, in OUT murderous adventures with spiders, cockroaches, 
bluebottle flies, &o. The history of Solomon Serious Ba.A 
his dog Pompey, is another work shewing the reward «rf 
virtue. Solomon is a pattern boy ; he loses his father on 
the day of his christening, from an unfortunate accident, 
some blockhead having taken the chair from under him. 
Bis mother is thus reduced, and forced to keep a small 
school ; he learns the ^phabet in a week, when between 
three and four years old, not, therefore, a precocious child. 
Qe never delighted in taking birdf' nests, and once in the 
kindness of his heart, gave all his money and playthings, 
consisting of three-halfpence, a bag of marbles, and a spin- 
ning top, to save the life of a half-starved puppy, who becomes 
the Pompey of the tale. At the £^ of nine, the Curate oi 
the parish takes a fancy to him, and educates him in his 
own honse with his son and daughter. One day he fell into 
the water, and is saved by the intervention of Pompey, who 
fetches the Curate to help him out, virtue thus meeting with 
its reward. There is an illustration of this, as well as of 
several other incidents in the book. This Pompey is a 
sagacious little animal, somewhat above the doggedness of 
his race. A fox does mischief among the poultry, when 
Pompey feeling he is not a match for him by himself, saves 
up his allowance of meat and scraps, and then invites his 
friends to a marrow-bone feast, after which in dog-latin, or 
some other method of inter-communication, he makes his 
complaint, and they go in a body and destroy the unlucky 
fox, who it may be presumed from having eaten so many 
fowls, has become chicken-hearted. We think this anec- 
dote of animal sagacity should appear in every standard 
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■work of NatoTftl History. Solomon now loses his motlier, 
and a ricli Eaat Indian named Bernard, patronizes him, and 
dying leaves him a large property on his attaining twenty- one. 

We must now protest agaiast the conclusion of the t^e. 
Of course our readers will say, there can be but one, he will 
marry the Curate's daughter, and the Curate himself, 
through his means, will become Dean at least. No snch 
thong I He gives Mr. Jones, the Curate, £500. for his kind- 
ness, but instead of marrying, amasea himself by writing 
books for Mr. Fairbum in the Miuories, (the publisher of 
the book,} for the amusement and instruction of children. 
Thus conclnding with a pnff direct, in imitation of the New- 
heiy puff, before mentioned, and scarcely to be beaten in 
modem times, which is saying much. 

We now really find a true sensational tale which might be 
dramatized and worked np with thrilling stt^ effect, and 
acted for 250 snccessiTe nights. It is the histoiy of Little 
Dick, with illustrationa which the scene painters might use- 
fully take advantage of. This Dick is a good for nothing 
fellow throughout. As a boy he blows up an old woman's 
apple-stall with gunpowder, of which there is a startling 
engraving; what stage effect could here be produced! 
Musio playing, " Here we go np, up, up," real apples ! real 
gunpowder ! a real old woman ! but she luckily was not 
blown up : and then the subsequent real flogging if desired, 
otherwise this might be performed behind the scenes. Our 
hero— all these raggamnffins we know are called heroes in 
novels — then goes through a series of bad adventures. He 
joins a gang of gipsies ; one of whom steals sheep and mur- 
ders the shepherd. Another fine situation, real sheep I real 
faithful sheep dog [ hocnssed by a drugged drumstick of a 
stolen chicken 1 moonlight scene by the side of a mountain ; 
music, " By the side of a murmuring stream." Engaged in a 
projected robbery of an uncle, he is also a performer at a 
country theatre ; and here a fine touch of nature is intro. 
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daced: he is acting George Barnwell, when Htrack with 
remorse by the Bimilarity of poBition, he ia obliged to leave 
the at^e in Uie middle of the performance j and the author 
had an opportunity which he has entirely lost, of restoring 
Dick to respectability. We mnst in our capacity of impartial 
critic, having a decided objection to tlie modem style of 
making so many of the heroea and hwoines good for little, 
blame him for the condnsion he has chosen ; but we cannot 
help it, we mnst follow the leader. Dick at die age of 21 gets 
possessed of a little money, and parohaaes a cargo of goods, 
with which he sails for Barbados with wicked companions. 
They mutiny and kill Hie captain, bnt are ultimately ship- 
wrecked and drowned. Fatting aside onr objection to the 
loss of one, who, if the author had chosen it, might hare 
become a good member of society, and perhaps the head 
of a large family ; we admit that the tale as written gives 
scope for some more fine scenic effects — The mntiny — the 
murder of the captain and the good members of the 
crew, after terrific combats — jumping from the yard arm — 
hurling from the maintop — fierce encounter on the extre- 
mity of the bowsprit ; music, " I'm on the sea" — real ship I 
And then again the shipwreck — rooks — break^-s — sharks — 
real porpoises hired from the Zoological Gardens, when they 
can contrive to get live ones there — music, " Blow, gentle 
gales"— monstrous sea anemones sucking in the drowning 
men — enormous cuttle fish, clasping the sinking boat — 
despair I huge crawling starfishes— music, "Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star"— horrorl desperation 1 1 real waves — strong Bwim> 
mera straggling in vain — Dick seen sinking after a desperate 
eSbrt, having caught a crab I screams t agony I music, 
"Down among the dead men," seven rounds of applaose 1 ! 
every body brought before the curtain, porpoises and all ! 

We now find a work that we can strongly recommend to 
our antiquarian and literary societies, giving a curious 
account of some of the characters and customs of the past 
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century, with appropriate and, no doabt, accnrate portraits. 
We refer to "The Cries of London, as they are daily exhi- 
bited in the streets, with an epigram in verse adapted to 
each, embellished with sizt^-two el^ant oats" — ^Newbery, 
1796. 6d, Nothing but a great sale, could pay the pub- 
lisher for such an extensively illustrated work at ao low a 
price. We find here amongst other celebrated characters, 
the old woman with her pan on her head, crying, " Diddle, 
diddle, diddle Dumplings, 1 hot, hot." A curious ques- 
tion here arises for the antiquary, What were Diddle Dump- 
lingsT we are not aware of any diih of that ttame at present, 
though we think we hare read of dilly grout ; we suspect, 
diddle, to be a corruption of some old Saxon word. Then 
there is a well-known character, with — 

" A Pig and Plmn Sauce, who buys my Pig and Plum 
Sauce, A long-taU'd Pig or a short-tail'd Pig or a Pig with- 
out ever a tail, A Sow Pig or a Boar Pig or a Pig with a 
curly tail." 

Another is the portly baker with his cocked hat at St. 
Paul's, well known in his time, ciying, " Hot Spice Ginger^ 
bread, all hot." One cries, with peculiar honesty, "New 
Almanacks, new; some lies and some true, new Almajiacks." 
It will be interestiug to minute inquirers into facts to know 
that even the names of some of these itinerant vendors are 
mentioned. For instance, William Farrell is named as an 
itinerant cooper, " Any work for the Cooper V Joe Pardon, 
cries "aoals;" Tom Brooke, "flounders;" Patrick Kelly, 
" Black your Shoes, your Honour;" a trade that after 
having been obsolete for many years, dying away with the 
last shoe-black in Pleur-de-Hs Court, Fleet Street^ has of 
late years been revived on a laige scale with great success 
and increased polish. We have another noted character, 
Buckhorae, crying, " Jemmy Tartars (canes) a haUpeany 
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a piece." We happen to know from another sonrce, that 
the real name of this celebrated perBtm was John Smith, a 
pugiUflt of a remaibble ugij phiz, and who is immortalized 
in his nick-name Yty having given the same term, buck- 
hotse^ to a peculiar slap in the bee, well known to old West- 
nunsters. His ciy was one of those given with great success 
hy Shater, the great comedian, in his imitations of the London 
criea. It is strange what qaeer origin mimdane immortality 
sometimes has. The Statistical Society will find some 
valuable information relative to the prices of difTerent 
articles. 

Our copy we presame is nniqne, 
and it well deserves a reprint ; 
why, the illnstrations alone con- 
tain most valuable examples of 
the costume of the age in the 
retail class of traders which they 
represent; and no doubt the 
likenesses are eqnal to photo- 
graphs 1 Wa give the portly 
baker as an example. 

Another popular work in our 
collection, ia "The Senowned History of Goody Two 
^oes," of which 1^ aulhorship has been variously attri- 
buted to Mrs. Trimmer, Mrs. Hannah More, &c., with hints 
of assistance from Dr. Johnson, or Groldsmith, or Horace 
Walpole. As may be supposed, it ia of a strict moral ten- 
dency, having a slight similarity to the history of Little 
Goosecap. llie parents of Margeiy (which was her Chris- 
tian name) and her brother Tommy, were Mr. and Mrs. 
Metmwell, who died when their children were quite young, 
having been the victims of oppression by Sir Timothy 
Gripe. A worthy clergyman (Mr. Smith) fortunately takes 
pompaBsiou on the orphans, and sends Tommy tp sea, 
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_ There is a portrait of him in 
loose jacket and trowsers, with a 
cocked hat and a cane under his 
ann, being no donbt a correct 
representation of the costame 
of a cabin-boy of the time, 
which we here present to our 
readers. Little Margery at 
the same time has, amongst other things, a new pair of 
shoes given her which she is prond of shewing to every one, 
and crying out, " Two Shoes, Mame, See two Shoes ;" and 
irom this she acquired the name of Goody Two Shoes, a 
little incident related with much simplicity and skill by the 
author, with a portrait of little Goody and 
her Shoes, which yon may like to see. 
Whilst a child herself she went about 
teaching (he neighbouring children, and 
ia made president of an A B C College, 
as the author somewhat pompously calls 
it; being in fact mistress of a juvenile 
school. She goes on increasing in good- 

ness and prosperity, but our limits will not 

allow ns to enter into particni&irs, and 
at last marries Sir Charles Jones; her brother, who had 
made a large fortune beyond seas, returning most oppor- 
tunely, just in time to be present at the wedding. By 
this time, their oppressor. Sir Thomas Gripe, haa got 
into difficulties, and lost his position and his unjustly ac- 
quired property. After some time Margery, as we will 
still call her, is left a wealthy widow ; she does much good 
around her, and dies greatly lamented. The histoiy closes 
with six lines on the occasion of her death, and we are 
sorry to have to close our review of this interesting little 
work with a charge of a little carelessness on the part of 
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the author in the last lioe, which ends with a somewhat 
nnlachy junction of worda, referring to the meeting of 
departed friends — 

" Sepine no more, yoor plaint* forbear. 
And all prepare to meet Ikem tltere." 
The Unsenm for Tonng Gentlemen and Ladies, must 
have been very popnlar, aa oars is the fifteenth edition. 
It contains seTeral scientific and learned articlee ; amongst 
them the History of England, firom the time when it was 
called Albion, changed to Britannia, by Brntoa, 1100 years 
before Jolins CEesar, down to 1790, comprised in 51 small 
12mo. pages — ^leaving mach therefore to be filled np by 
the imagination J but woold be valoable as a cram for a 
competitive examination, although it does not give the names 
of the 69 kings referred to between Bmtns and the inva- 
sion of Julius Cfesar. There is a description of the several 
ConntrieB in the World, with the Manners, Cnstoms and 
Habits of the People, and nomeroas engravings of national 
customs, &c., which are interesting, bnt in our copy some- 
what variegated, by our juvenile attempts to colour the 
dresses according to fancyt and a very parti-coloiired fancy 
too. Master Tommy Courtly and his sister leamt in France 
all their good manners, whic^ made them so admired ; in 
consequence of which their brother Jack amended his mde 
behaviour j but as the Museum adds, it has now ceased to 
be the School of Europe, since they brought their monarch 
to the block. We have then an account of the Seven Won- 
ders of the world, with accurate repreBentations, which in 
onr times have been increased by more than seventy others ; 
and among some other matters, Master Jacky Curious, 
describing Westminster Abbey in a letter to hia mama, 
mentions what we were shewn at school, the two coffins 
covered with velvet, said to contain the bodies of two 
AmbaSHadors, detained for debt. 
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The Cariosities of London, 1799, maybe considered really 
cnrioas, from the descriptions of the Tower and its treit- 
enres, London Bridge, Bethlem Hospital, &o., with illos- 
trations. In the account of the Tower is a description of 
the jewels, and also particnlmrs of the wild beasts there, and 
an account of seventeen lions, tigers, &c., with their names, 
and some anecdotes relating to them, inclading the sociable 
lion Dunco, and old Nero, both then lately dead. 

We will just refer to Tales and Fables selected by T. 
Ticklepitcher ; a compilation of tales in verse condensed 
and arranged, but there are fifty-nine pictures, as they are 
called, which arc strange specimens, not to be surpassed in 
their peculiar style 
by any halipenny 
broadside ballade. 
They must have 
wonderfully im- 
pressed the juvenile 
race with the beauty 
of art. Many of 
them are fine sam- 
plea also of the 
cbiaro obscure, par- 
ticularly the 'souro. 
This is the representation of the Mountain in Labour. 

We must pass over the Tales of Mother Bunch and 
Mother Goose, and other favourite works, and close our 
Review with an interesting little book, of a most multifari- 
ous character, with many embellishments; and from its 
well-worn state, evidently one of our prime favourites for- 
merly ; but we seem scarcely to have paid proper attention 
to the request in the preface, to "put this Book in tiie 
Front of your Library, and take cm* you don't rub off the 
Gold on the Covers." Ah well ! as we grow up, aye, as we 
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adraiice in years, ve fear there are other gold things (at 
least metaphoiicolly so) that we do not 8ii£SoientIy care for, 
besides our eariy gold-covered books. A re-pablIcatioii of 
this work, which is olao probably imiqae, would be a great 
boon not only to the rising, bnt to the risen, generation. 
In ancient lore, it would rival Bound' about onr Coal Fire, 
Halliwell's Nursery Bhymes, or the Boy's own Book, and 
would be most valuable for Notes and Queries. It is, " The 
Fairing, or the Golden Toy." It begins with an account of 
a Fair, and there is a representation of " Jack Pudding with 
the Gridiron on his Back, and all the boys hallooing." We 
have, however, but three boys represented; there is no 
gridiron apparent, and Jack, who is dressed in a parti- 
coloured dress, is playing on a broom, tnimpet-fashion, as 
Herr Joel used to play the flute on a walking-stick : he has 
a companion beating a drum. There is then a salutary 
caution to good little boys to keep ont of a crowd, and an 
engraving, as a warning, of naughty Dick Wilson with a 
parcel of people walking unconcerned over him, and making 
a flat pavement of him. We do not, of course, intend to 
give an account of all the incidents in the fair, but will oon- 
flne ourselves to the most striking. We aro introduced to 
GaS'er G^gerbread and his son Giles, with their moral 
battledores of gingerbread imparidng si^ and good advice 
as they dispose of their &[^^e ware, finishing with a por- 
trait of Cincinnatusj in a workman's ooat and apron, with 
the small cocked hat of the date of the book, and a basket 
at his back, which most have given a somewhat vague notion 
to javeniles, of the Boman costtune. We change from this 
serious portion, to two pictures of Meny Andrew with his 
hump, in jnst such a motley dress as Jack Pudding ; in the 
second, he appears as a monntebank to a quack doctor, and 
there is some appropriate gag between them. We next 
bave a representation of an Up and Down, a machioe per< 
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hapa unknown to most of our readers, bat in one of wHoli 
we confess to have ridden in our javenile and TentureBome 
days without harm. We can only describe it aa consisting 
of four open boxes or seats, so attached to a sort of wheelj 
that, something like the great game of speculation of life, 
while some are up others are down, being kept in a state of 
perpetual perpendicular rotation; the motion of which sup- 
pUes a feeling to the inmates of the boxes something &kin 
to that of unaccustomed landsmen in a sis-pennyworth of 
qualmish boat-sailing at the sea-side, of course considering 
it to be enjoyment, but very glad when it is over. If yon 
cannot understand this description, we must refer you to the 
work if you can get it. An incident is introduced with an 
illustration, of Wat Wilful, a naughty boy, who has taken a 
ride unknown to his mother, and is thrown out, and hurt, 
his mother thus knowing he is out. The author takes this 
opportunity, or rather makes it, to introduce come compari- 
sons and reflections about Cardinal Wolsey, and other great 
men, who hare risen only to fall again, while if th^ had 
been satisfied to ride on a harmless roundabout, of which 
a representation is given, they might have whipped on the 
even tenor of their way without risk or damage. True, most 
wise author, but also without notice or suocess in life. If 
we are all to be satisfied with Koundabonts, as indeed most 
of us are, where are our great men to come from ? Where 
-are oni' Shakespeares, Newtons, Bacons, Anaks, Holloway's 
pills, and Moses and Sous, to come from T No, no, let as 
have people who will venture into Ups and Downs, even 
though some must faU, like Cardinal Wolsey (who at aU 
events was up long enough to immortalize himself) and Wat 
Wilful. Next is a regular old fashioned Droll, aa old p^- 
haps aa the time of Tarleton or Kemp, and therefore of 
much value to our literary antiquaries, and we regret we 
have not room to print it at length. The principal charac- 
ters are Neighbour Tumbleturf and Neighbour Chopstick, 
of whom these characteristic portraits are given, aa we 
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shotild now say from photographs. 
It is called, " The Geography of 
the Mind; or, a New Way to 
know the World ;" and is founded 
on the proverb. Money mt^es 
the Mare to go. Ghopsticlc wants 
to borrow Tumbletnrf s mare to 
taks a ride some eight or ten 
miles, to whidi the latter makea 
all sorts of excnses; just probably as some of ns may 
have found or put in practice when seeking to be bor- 
rowers, or sought to be lenders. He wants to carry some 
com to the mill ; on being told the mill was at back flood, 
must go to the town for some flour for bis wife, who wants 
some } on Chopstick oflering to lend some of hia own, 
replies it may not suit hia wife, who is very particular. 
Then the mare ie out of order and her shoulder wrung, and 
her shoes off, and no saddle or bridle, all which objections 
are answered ; and then it appears she is promised to some- 
body else. At last Chopatick says, he is sorry he cannot 
have her, and that it would have put twenty guineas in the 
owner's pocket. Tumbleturf then retracts, and on reflection 
finds that he is able to explain away all objections and ex- 
cuses, and that the mare in fact is in perfect condition, and 
quite at the service of hia friend. Chopatick, however, very 
properly walks off'. We doubt if there is sufficient plot or 
briskness to make this Droll suitable for the regular stage, 
even with ihe introduction of a real mare, and real pitch- 
forks, but can safely recommend it to a mild drawing-room 
charade or proverb party, and can vouch for its being per- 
fectly inoffensive and simple. 

We have then some learned monkeys and dogs introduced, 
which seem to be equal to any of modem times; and 
a juggler, whose common place tricks, are explained by a 
sha^rp boy called Pick Wilkins, muoh to the man's annoy- 
ance, of course j and indeed who would like a Dick Wilkins 
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about him, to expose his tricks ? Mr. Fanch, who is mach 
like Merry Andrew, just shews himself, and we may then 
consider the work of the fair to be at an end, but not so 
the book, for we are next treated with, " The aathentio 
history of Whittington and his Cat," a tale that probably 
came to ns from tlie East, long before Whittington was 
thought of. The story of course is well known to every one, 
but the present version of it has several curious embellish- 
ments, which render it of value. Amongst them are accm^te 
likenesses of Whittington, in a full dress suit with cocked 
hat and stick, which we did not previously know was the 
costume of an apprentice, or rather a kitchen boy of olden 
times ; of his cat, and of the irascible cook with her ladle, 
whose temper at one time drove bim from the house, 
and caused the celebrated peal of bells ; also another of 
him on his runaway journey, where we can almost t&jicj 
we can hear Bow bells calling him back again to be 
Lord Mayor of London ; and 
I a very interesting one of the 
King and Queen of Barbary 
at dinner, with the celebrated 
cat making havoc among the 
rats and mice, which we pre- 
sent for inspection; the last 
picture in the tale represent- 
ing Whittington in the Lord 
Mayor's state coach. 

As a contrast to this veracious history we have the romance 
of Pass in Boots and the Marquis of Carabas, with a likeness 
ofPuss in a splendid pair of jack-boots, amongst other illns- 
trations. This story is of great antiquity j we find among 
the northern legends, Lord Peter and his cat, which is very 
similar, but at the close the cat desires him to cut off her 
head, when she becomes a lovely princess and they are 
married. But there is an Itahan story where a good for 
nothing fellow called Gagliuao is enriched by his cat in the 
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same way, and promises her that after her death she shall he 
emhahned, and placed in a golden co£Sn, hut she siiBpects 
him, and pretends to be dead, wherenpon he makes some ' 
aboEdve remarks, and is ahout to throw her out of window^ 
when to his shame she arises and leaves him to his pristdne 
poverty. Now though we are not an enemy to good and 
pleasant works of fiction, we most enter a protest against the 
juxtaposition of Whittington and his Cat, and Fuss in Boots; 
the young mind will thus get puzzled between truth and 
fiction, and grow up perhaps with the impression that Whit- 
tington's Cat wore jack-boots, and walked upright on his 
hind legs, when he committed the celebrated onslaught on 
the Barhary rats and mice, and that if Whittii^ton was 
Lord Mayor of London, the Marquis of Carabas was at least 
one of the sheriffs. The author should have avoided this 
mistake. 

A new Love Song by the Poets of Great Britain, comes 
next, hot we think the author, or, as we should <xSl him as 
to this part of the book, the compiler, was bound to have 
stated either who in particular wrote the poem, or if it is 
really the work of several poets, should have assigned to each 
his particular verse. As it is of earlier date than Byron, Scott, 
Southey, Campbell and Tennyson, Ac. it may owe its origin 
to Pye, Pybus, Pratt, Cottle, the Delia Gruscan School, or 
to some of the nine mentioned in the following lines : — 
Alma novem genuit celebres Bhedycina poetas. 
Bub, Stubb, Grubb, Crabb, Trap, Toung, Carey, 

Tickel, Evana. 
We have only room for the first verse — 
" There was a little Man, 
Who wooed a httle Maid, 
And he said. Little Maid, will you wed, wed, wed f 
I have httle more to say. 
So will you, aye or nay, 
For the least said is soonest amended, ded, ded." 
And so on for six verses, the suit being successful. The 
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whole poem may be found in HaUiwelPs Nurseiy Rhymes, 
who gives as, however, no cine to the author. 

The book concludes with a story on Dress and Draggle- 
taiU, which is equally applicable to our present crinolines, 
and the dirty habit of trailing long skirts over the filthy 
atreeta. We are at a losa to understand how ladies can 
sweep handsome and expensive dresses over all sorts of 
abominations, and offer them as foot-mats if yon follow t^em 
down stairs, irrespective of tie great inconvenience and 
even occasional danger of the practice. We really have 
been so roughly treated in a crowd (called genteel) by 
strong-minded and strong-bodied females, with their assist^ 
ant steel hoops, or whatever they may be, that we doubt if 
our figure— by no mean^ a bad one, naturally — ^will ever 
recover its right shape. We once travelled from a country 
Railway Station to the neighbouring town in an omnibus 
made to carry ten; we were the tenth, the other nine being 
of the crinolated sex, with Bounces aud fancy petticoats to 
correspond. We saw nothing but a coach load of these in 
different layers, with a parcel of female heads that seemed 
to belong to none in particular; how we got in we do not 
know ; it would have been like lying in a chest of female 
finery, but for the hoops grating over us frequently, and a 
slight sensation of smother — 'as they say in races, we were 
nowhere. 

But to return to our Dress and Draggletail ; a lady in an 
extra long sweep-street gown, the tail of which is held up 
by the Duke's great dog, Keeper, contrives to join the party 
of a Duke and Duchess at some public place, and her affecta- 
tion excites remark. "Well! 'tis amazing," says the Duchess, 
" that young women should think to make themselves 
amiable by drawing six yards of silk in the dirt afber them." 
"It is more amazing," answered the Duke, "that ladies 
should hope to get themselves good husbands by extrava- 
gance and nastineas; for what can be more filthy than 
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drawing their negligeea thus in &b dirt." Unmarried 
ladies shotild attend to this remark. The skirted lady is 
asked to join the Duke's party at tea ; and being prer^ed 
on to throw off her veil, proves to he Mrs. D0II7 the dairy- 
maid, who had been engaged by the young Marqaia and a 
friend in the frolic for the benefit or warning of her female 
neighbours and fellow-servants. The Duchess laughed 
heartily at the joke, and gave Mrs. Dolly a new suit of 
clothes, while the Duke gave her five guineas. There is a 
picture of Dolly with Keeper holding up her train. This 
Coithfnl dog has a good dinner given him as a reward for 
his part of the performance, bat nearly gets into disgrace 
ailerwards by taming a little dog out of a lady's lap, and 
trying to take his place. There are two or three shght 
stories after this which we need not notice. 

Here we must break off; postponing to a future opportn- 
nity a learned disquisition on juvenile literature from King 
Alfred's illuminated Missal^ or from the time of Albion 
before mentioned, to the present time ; and also on juvenile 
games, including the 215 iu use by Garagantua. 
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Some Observations on the Pemliarities of the French 
laTiguagej hy Confucius Lan^, Exhlbition&r of the 
Loggerville School. 
Whenever in the olden timee, there was bnt one laognage 
spoken thronghoat Europe, it is assnmed that the inhabitants 
of England and France spoke the same, whaterer the conn- 
tries and the people might then hare been called ; there 
being some doubt when the names of England and France 
were invented, and what they mean ; though we have seen 
it somewhere stated that England is derived &om Angle- 
land, a name given because the inhabituita were snch great 
fishermen. If however the languages were similar at the 
time to which we refer, the mixture of other nations, the 
advances and complication of civilization and commerce, 
the discovery of America and of tiie Sandwich Islands bj 
Captain Cook, the invention of printing and gunpowder by- 
Friar Bacon and Dr. Faustus, the discovery of the cause 
of gravity, and the perfection of dramatic writing, by Newton 
and Shakespeare, and many other circumstances, have 
gradually severed the two languages so that we find 
great knowledge of one, hy no means indicates any skill 
in the other. The genius of the present French language 
tends to difinseuess, while that of the English is terse 
and somewhat abrupt. For instance, the French say, 
*' Qu'est ce que c'eat que cela T" which literally trans- 
lated is "What is this, that is that?" but which we 
shorten promptly into " What's that V Then again accord- 
ing to the polite conversation books, which we are told by 
the authors or compilers, are indispensable to the true 
knowledge of the idiom of the two langn^es, something like 
the following goes on, if you wish to study elegance and 
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propriety of diction uid manner in France. On entering 
a coffee honse, or restaurant, you are to say, "Gar9on, 
mettea moi s'il toub plait, da pain, or du potage, dn gigot, 
de vin," Ac., according to what yon want ; while in England 
time is saved, by merely saying, " Waiter, chops, bread, half 
and half," or whatever it may be, giving decidedly a com- 
mercial advantage to the English. Then in shopping in 
France, if a male yon take off your hat to the lady of the 
establishment, and afler passing compliments about the 
weather and health, &c., yon proceed, " Oh ! Madame est ce 
qne vons avez, des epingles, des gants, des rubans, &c. &c., 
dons votre repertoire," and if, there should be a little child 
in the shop with a suspicion of lollypop or bonbons about 
the mouth, you refer to the petit Cnpidon, and inquire about 
its health, &c., and are informed with a sigb, that it has a 
totix, which perhaps you mistake for a tooth, and congratu- 
late the mother accordingly. Now, what is the case in 
England ,* a lady goes into Shoolbred's, or Waterloo House, 
or some other establishment great or small, and sitting down 
promptly, says, " Young man, I want some pins, gloves, 
ribbons," as the case may be ; no inquiry here about his wife 
or family, and no petit Cnpidon in such a place is ever 
heard of; and so time is saved, at least in respect of words ; 
what may be ^ent in turning over the various assortments 
of goods is a matter of commerce, and not of philology. 

Another peculiarity of the French language is the preva- 
lence of calling things by a wrong name, with a little altera- 
tion in the spelling, arising no doubt from their having 
retained the original words, but in the lapse of time having 
forgotten the real meaning. If you make a call, you are 
asked to take a chaise ; equivalent to our asking a visitor 
as soon as he arrives, if you shall call a cab. If you want a 
fine turkey, or a fine fowl, you must ask for a dindon belle, 
or a belle poule ; they call their fish poison, and eat their 
bread with pain ; though a friend of ours calling in French 
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for bread, as he believed, they brought him a comb. If yon 
walk in the streets, you rue it, and in order to shew yoo 
their love for light literature, they assure yon that even their 
cows in Paris, make a Veau-de-ville. It has been snggeated 
that the French term for a barber is ckef d'osuvre (shav'd 
over), bat this is a mistake, and it is merely a phrase for 
baudiwork generally. They are fond of horses uLd are 
anxious to aoqnire merit in this respect, and make but 
a very slight difference between horses and hair, namely 
chevattx and cheveux, to shew that they both mo in their 
heads. But not content with this, the; call the mothers of 
familieB, meret; and the daughters fill-ei. Many other ex- 
amples might be given, would space allow, but they will no 
doubt occur to the philosophic thinker. 

We will finish with a strict translation of the following 
well known litUe poem into elegant French poetty, to shew 
the difTerence of the laugu^es. 

" How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour. 
And gather honey all the day 
From eVry op'ning flower. 
How skilfully she builds her cell, 

How neat she spreads the wax, 
And labours hard to store it well 
With the sweet food she makes. 
In works of labour, or of skill, 

I would be busy too 5 
For folly finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do. 
In books, or work, or healthful play. 

Let my first years be past, 

Thai I may give for every day, 

gome good account at last." 
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Translaiion. 
Comment 1' abeUle pen indiiBtriease 

Frofite quelqne laisante heorei 
Et amasse da miel Aaa& tons les jours 

Dd cliacime oaTrante Bear. 
Que adroitement Ba cellule elle batit 

Qne propre repande le oire 
Et travaille dur avec de doace viande 

EUe fait, la mSme remplir. 
Ed ceuvres de trarailj on de la addresae 

Je venx etre indnstrieiiz, 
Farceque la folie tronve quelqae mal tranquil, 

FonT faire im pBTeaseuz. 
Dana lee livres, on ouvrage, on jea desaot^, 

Qn'ils passent mes anneee premieres, 
Qne je pnia rendre pour chacmi joor, 

Bon compte an demier. 
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vm. 

On some of the neglected Characters of Shakespeare, 
by Nestor Shallowcap, LL.D. 

We are overwlielniedj if we may be allowed to nse sncli 
an expression, in any tliitig connected with the immortal 
ShakeBpeare, with essays sjid dissertations on his leading 
characters, as Hamlet, Lear, Othello, lago, Bichard the 
Third ; thongh we believe many professing admirers know 
but little of him, except as far as they may have seen on the 
stage j his works otherwise being a closed book to them ; 
it was said of Munden that he never read any part except 
his own characters. We also meet with endeavours to 
prove that he himself was distingnished as a lawyer, a 
soldier, an actor, as well as a consummate poet and drama- 
tist ; indeed, a book has been written to prove that he read 
his Bible. Why not have proved him also a sailor, a natural 
profession for an Englishman T Look at the Tempest, can 
anything be more nautical : " Take in the topsail." " Down 
with the topmast." " Bring her to try with main course." 
" Set her two courses, off to sea again ;" why, we might 
hear the same now in a gale of wind in Plymouth Bound, 
where the cries of " ease her," " stop her," do not super- 
sede them. 

It has indeed been suggested that, at one time of his life, 
oar immortal hard must have been a fishmonger: what is 
his answer to Polonius : — 

Pol. " Do you know me, my lord ? 

Ham. " Excellently well : you are a fishmonger, 

Pol. " Not T, my lord. 

Ham. " Then I would you were so honest a man," 

And then we see in " Twelfth Night," he knows the di^- 
ence between a pilchard and a herring, a difference known, 
we will be bold to say, not only to few of our readers, bat 
even to few fishmongers. 
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Clown. " foola are aa like hosbancU as pilchardB 

are to herriiigB : the hnsbands the bigger." 

We niTiHt here refer in serious eamestneBs, to the admir- 
able " Three Notelets on Shakespeare/' by that excellent 
scholar and wit, Mr, Thorns, proving at least that he was a 
soldier. 

However, our present course is to call the attention of 
oup readers to the fact, that while certain characters of cor 
great poet have been essayed and dissertationized over and 
over ^ain, others most nseftil and necessary have been 
entirely overlooked. Wo will endeavour to a limited extent 
to remedy this defect, and thns incite other admirers of 
Shakespeare to fill np this mnch-to-be-regretted and blame- 
able blank in onr literature. 

Let us commence with Hamlet, first giving our meed of 
applause to the jnst and admirable reading of this difficult 
character by the accomplished actor, Mr. Fechter. His 
conception is that of one whoae reflecting mind is able to 
grasp the subject of this wayward charaGter, if it may be so 
called J for mad, as Fechter properly says, he is not, although 
great actors of former times have so read his part, but 
incorrectly. Look at Hamlet especially when he ia alone, 
and displaying his secret thoughts. Are there any symp- 
toms of madness there? Somewhab of indecision and 
willingness to delay a proposed deed of terror there may 
be. See his speech at the end of the 4th aceue of the 
4th Act :— 

" Now, wheUier it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scrapie 
Of thinldng too precisely on the ereat, 
A thought which, qoarter'il, hath but one part wisdom. 
And ever three parts coward, I do not know 
"Why yet I live to gay ' This thing's to do;' 
Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 
Todo't ," 
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And in the fifth scene of the first Act he says to his 
friends ; — 

•> never, bo help yon mercy. 

How atrange or odd eoe'er I bear myself. 
As I perohoDce hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antio diapoBitiou on," &e. 
shewing his intention to assume eccentricity at least, ao 
that mad he is not, Butitbecomesusnot to enter into this 
qnestion, it is beyond our calibre, and as it has been said 
elsewhere, one of small calibre may become a great bore. 
Let us proceed to call attention to the character of the 
young lord Osrio, "this water-fiy," as Hamlet calls him. 
A most importEmt character— really — a most — important 
character — one specially selected by the king, to carry the 
wager of battle of Laertes, if it may be so caJled— at all 
events the wager of the King upon the erent of a trial of 
skill between the Prince and Laertes. Would not the fittest 
and most accomplished courtier be selected for such an 
embassy, one whose polished words and manner would shew 
his aptness for Buch important matters f No every day 
lordling would have sufficed. No I one skilled in Finetti'a 
Philoxenus, a book probably well studied by Osric, was 
chosen — and mark him, mark how in fact the very progress of 
the play, the very essence oftheplothangs upon him. Why, 
if he had never disclosed the wager, and if Hamlet upon 
his representation had not accepted it, and if the trial at 
arms had' not taken place, and the rapiers been changed, 
and the Queen drank out of the wrong cup, where would 
the play have been ? Why, rested unfinished down to this 
time, as far as we know ; and all put in motion by Osric'a 
courtly speech, 

"Your Lordship is right welcome back to Denmark." 
Ab a polished gentleman, he has of course taken off hia 
bonnet to the prince, who in return for this act of courtesyj 
requests him to put it to its right usoj " 'tis for the head," 
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before he delivers his message. Oeric, skilled in courtly 
maimers, delays doing so, saying, " I thank yonr Lordshipj 
it is very hot." Hamlet, evidently for the purpose of test- 
ing the finished propriety of Osric's manners, repHes, " No, 
believe me, 'tis very cold; the wind is northerly," Perhaps 
it was hardly fair of the Prince, to try him in this way, for 
he most have known, and did know that tiie wind was not 
northerly ; and we find directly afterwards that Ambassadors 
arrive from England, which they would scarcely have done 
in a sailing vessel with a northerly wind ; and there is no 
well authenticated account of the existence of a steam 
packet at that time between England and Denmark. But, 
mark the admirable tact of tii.e practised courtier, " It is 
indifierent cold, my lord, indeed ;" and on the Prince re- 
joining, " But yet, methinks, it is very sultry and hot for 
my complexion," with what admirable presence of mind the 
young lord joins in, (and we must remember he was but 
young, and as yet unskilled in the deceits of mankind,) 
" Exceedingly, my lord ; it is very sultry — as 'twere — ^I 
cannot tell how"— the remnants of his untutored nature 
rather struggling in the latter part of this remark against 
the polish of education. He was no doubt endeavouring to 
imitate the answer of the polite physician to Queen Anne, 
when asked by her what o'clock it was, " Whatever hour 
your Majesty shall please." Well, afler again beingmotioned 
to by the Prince to put on his hat, which he still begs to 
decline, "for mine ease, in good faith," and after some 
further badinage, he dehvers his message with due cere- 
mony, and details particulars which shew his perfect know- 
ledge of these assaults of arms, and the gentlemanly accom- 
paniments to them. He then retires for a time to dehver to 
the King Hamlet's acceptance of the wager, and when the 
trial of skill takes place, wound np by the tragic conclusion 
of the play, he occupies a most important position. He 
delivers the foils, and vouches for their length, thoroughly 
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ignorant of course of any nn&ir tricks ; and is indeed a 
Bort of judge of tlie combat. When Hamlet makes a hit, 
which Laertes does not admit, to whom does the Prince 
refer but to Oaric, who immediately replies, as perhaps 
might be expected from so accomplished a pupil of Finetti, 
"A hit, a very palpable hit." Towards the end, when 
Laertes has been wounded with his own poisoned rapier, it 
is to Osric he confesses, he is justly killed with hia own 
treachery. We who can look back on olden times can 
remember how w^ our old fiiend Farley used to act this 
same young lord Osric, with his light elastic step and fine 
round mellow voice, and would he, so excellent in his class 
of characters, have undertaken this, had he not known its 
importance F Bear aU this in mind, look out your Shake- 
speares, study your Hamlets again, but especially with 
reference to the character that may be called the k^jrstone 
of the tragedy-— Osric ! 

We will now turn to Henry the Fourth. Every body 
knows, or &ncies he does— much the same thing in self 
satisfaction — all about Prince Henry and his companions, 
Hotspur, and the hnmonrons old knight Sir John Falstsff. 
Then the gallant Prince Henry, the rake, the gentleman, 
and the valiant soldier, with the story of his giving the 
Chief Justice Oascoigne a slap in the &ce about his follower 
Bardolph. Shakspeare, however, very properly refers only 
slightly to the act itself, but when the Prince comes to the 
throne and nobly bears himself as King, finely dilates on 
the circumstance of the Chief Justice being taken into 
favour by the new monarch. But we really are somewhat 
sceptical as to the fact altogether. Is it in Fosb's history of 
the Judges ? Is it in any of the authentic old Chronicles of 
the time? Has the distinguished antiquary, Mr, Bruce, 
referred to it, in his admirable collection of the State 
Papers ? Is it mentioned in Notes and Queries ? We have 
heard of a photograph of the incident taken by tiie instan- 
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toneons process in tlie middle of the blow, and now among 
the arcana of the Society of Antiquaries, hat we have not 
yet seen it. We, are, however, losing sight of our purpose ; 
which is to introduce to onr readers, the Drawer called 
Francis, one who by some stnmge OTM«ight is not even 
mentioned in tiio dramatis peraona. Shakespeare himself 
would never so have treated him, hut these liets were com- 
piled after his time, and certainly in some instances with a 
want of sufficient accuracy and judgment. In the play he 
is distinctly cslled Francis, " Enter Francis," &c., and we 
must request that all future editions of Shakespeare, of 
which we understand there are at least thirty in hand, may 
correct this, as well as many other omissions, commissions, 
varioos readings, interpolations, extrapolations, spoliations, 
misnnderstandinge, nonunderstaudings, contraunderstand- 
ings, printers-devilries, non-Shakespeareauisms, &c. 

Now, this Francis the Drawer, was a sort of head waiter, 
not a common tapster, or pot-boy, if we may use sach an 
expression, and evidently enjoyed the full confidence of hia 
employer, the much respected " Mistress Quickley, hostess 
of a tavern' in Bastcheap." She is again introduced in the 
Second part of King Henry the Fourth, and without a doubt 
Francis is likewise there as the first drawer, or head waiter^ 
for when Prince Henry and Foins enter disguised as drawers 
in order to have a joke with Falstaff, and the old knight 
wants the drawer, he calls out, " Some sack, Francis/' eri- 
dently our fiiend Francis. In Henry the Fifth we lose 
sight of him, bat we may fairly assume that he, together 
with Pistol, Kym, and Bardolph, have joined the army of 
the King, though we do not find him puidcularly mentioned 
among those who are to be remembered on the day of 
Crispin Crispianus. Just previous to our first introduction 
to our friend Francis, the Prince refers to him as an " under- 
skinker," who has then given him a pennyworth of sugar, 
but this may readily be accounted for, either by supposing 
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that the Prince from his high rank confoOnded the drawers 
altogether as one subordinate rank withont any discrimina- 
tion of higher or lower, or as an acute critic has obserred 
that the word, nnder-skinter, is evidently a misprint for 
upper- eldnker, simply by carelessly sabatituting at the press 
ujtd for uj^ ; this seems evidently the right reading, and a 
most obvioua and undoubted correction and restoration of 
the text of oar immortal bard. We see on Francis's ap- 
pearance that the Prince endeavours to persuade him to 
show his indentures a fair pair of heels and run from it, and 
Francis says he could find in his heart to do so, which reso- 
lute conduct of his induces ns the more readily to suppose 
that he ultimately joined the Army of Henry the Fifth. 
Look then again at the liberality of his disposition ; when 
the Prince refers to his gift of the pennyworth of sagar, 
what does the generous fellow say, putting aside all proffer 
of thanks for the gift, " I would it had been two 1" Just as 
you might say to a friend to whom yon had sent a Christ> 
mas turkey, for which he was thanking you, "Would it had 
been two I" only in your case, I am afraid, you would not 
have meant it, while Francis was no doubt serious in his 
wish; his poverty, but not his will, prevented the larger 
gift. In the midst of this interesting converse with the 
I^ince, see how zealous he is to perform the duties of his 
profession. When called repeatedly, how impatient are 
his answers of "Anon, anon, Sir;" so eager indeed to 
fulfil them, that he evidently pays but little attention to the 
last interesting speech of the Prince, " Tour brown bastard 
is your only drink ; for look you, Francis, your white canvas 
doublet will snlly; in Barbary, sir, it cannot come to so 
much." Commentators differ much on the meaning of this 
speech, and unluckily Francis has only time to say, " What, 
Sir ?" when he is again interrupted and called for, other- 
wise we should no doubt have bad a Incid explanation ; as 
it is, it must, remain a vexata questio, till settled by the next 
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fonr-ftnd-twenty commentators. Oar limits will not allow 
of oar enlarging on bis character as the first Drawer in the 
second part of King Henry the Fonrth, but we have stated 
enough to entitle the worthy Drawer to a distinguished 
place in Shakesperean hteratnre. 

In the Merry Wives of Windsor, we have another instance 
of merit, in general overlooked. We mean John Bughy, 
Jack Bnghy as his master, the eccentric Dr. Cains — that 
character so well delineated by onr old friend Farley — calls 
him. We have abundance of remarks on Ford and P^e, 
and their wives — the Merry Wives of Windsor — on Shallow, 
Slender, Cains, Evans, sweet Anne Page, and on the old 
knight Sir John Falstaff; but we have none on Rugby, 
" honest, willing, kind fellow," as Mistress Qoickley calls him. 
Jnst compare him with one of his own clasa in the same play. 
Simple, die servant of " gentle Master Slender," and see how 
he stands out. In the very first scene where Simple appears, 
he has only to make one speech, and contrives to make a 
jomble in that, by talking of his master having lent a 
book of riddles to Alice Shortcake (on whose history by the 
way Shakespeare does not farther enlighten ns) "upon 
AU-hallowmas last, a fortnight afore Michaelmas," — he 
might as well have talked of Wednesday the day before 
Saturday I Then again in his scene with Histreafi Quickley, 
be scarcely knows how to describe his own master, talks 
of bis " little wee iace, with a little yellow beard, a Cain- 
coloured beard;" why, the commentators are not agreed 
whether he meant a beard the colour of Cain's, of which there 
is no authentic record, or even whether he had a beard or 
not; though there is some old story of its having been 
yellow ; or whether he meant the colour of cane, and as canes 
are of diverse colours, we are still left in doubt as to the 
exact colour of Master Slender'a beard, all owing to the want 
of proper power of description in Simple. When Dr. Cains 
comes on, how stupidly he then betrays himself; instead of 
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assenting to and promptly following up tlie readilj invented 
tale of MistresB Qniddey, why he absolately blorts ont the 
tmth, and lets the angry Doctor know the real intent of his 
visit I blockhead I After this we may dismiBa him, merely 
observing that when he comes on with Sir Hugh Erana, 
at the time of Uie expected dnel, he seems to hare looked 
every way bnt the right. 

Let ns now torn to oor iHend John Bngby. When he 
first appears with Mistress Qnickley and Simple, how kindly 
he assents to her reqaest of going to see if her master. Dr. 
Cains, is coming, and it mnst not be lost sight of that he 
agrees to this, before the promise of a posset — at the latter 
end of a aea coal fire, which is indeed not o&red as a bribe, 
bnt promised as a reward after he had agreed to do what 
she desired ; uid then how well she speaks of bim in his 
absence. " An honest, willing, kind feQow, aa ever servant 
shall come in house withal." His master Dr. Cains, too, 
shews regard for him by desiring him to take his rapier and 
accompany him to Coort. " Come after my heeV' " Follow 
my heels," are the ezpressiona nsed, bat they are evidently 
intended for, " come with me," and, it most be recollected 
are phrases nsed by a foreigner, bnt imperfectly acquainted 
with onr lango^e, indeed in a sobsequent scene, be does 
not even understand the meaning of the expressions " Mock- 
watw," and " clapper-claw." Bemark also the attention and 
promptitade of Bngby, when desired to take his rapier; 
" "Tis ready, Sir, here in tiiB porch." 

He next appears accompanying his master for the ex- 
pected doel, and while they are waiting for the proposed 
antagonist. Sir Hugh Evans ; his master tells him to take 
his rapier, tiiat he may shew him how he will kill Sir 
Hngh, bnt meaning in &ct to have a little previous prac- 
tice with Bngby, with whose skill in fence he was no 
donbt well acquainted. The servant very modestly answers, 
" Alas, Sir, I cannot fence ;" though perh^)s he knew he 
was a better man than his master. At the end of tiiia 
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scene tlie Doctor again desires liim to come to his heels, 
oalling him by the &miliar name of Jack Rngby; he cannet 
indeed do without him. In the next scene it does not appear 
neceasuy for him to make any remark, and Shakspeore 
therefore with hia nsnal onriTalled skill has set down no 
speech for him, hot still his master calls on him, to prove if 
neceesary that he duly attended at the spot appointed for 
the dofll, and in the next scene where he is also very properly 
a muta persona, in conseqaence of having nothing to say, 
his master having made an engagement where the atten- 
dance of Rngby was nnnecesaary, kindly sends him home, 
" Go home, John Rngby, I come anon." 

As he is no longer required, he no longer appears in the 
play, but is sufficiently represented to bring ont hia qualities 
as a vatoable, attached, and accomplished body servant, 
and also to shew in connection with him the character of a 
kind, although somewhat irascible, master. Farewell, honest, 
willing, kind Jack Rogby ! 

We will conclude at present with Launce's dog, in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, yes, kind readers, with Launce's 
dog I And a most particular, valuable, essential character 
he is. It is true he is not mentioned in the Dramatis 
Peraonse, but that is the blunder of the editors. The stage 
direction is, " Enter Lannce, leading a dog," and afterwards, 
" Enter Launce, with hie dog," surely the dog has as much 
right to lie entered among the dramatis peraonsB as Launce. 

Let OS look first to the individuality of the animal ; he ia 
none of your every-day dogs, not he. None of your vaga- 
bond dogs, who prowl about the gutters, picking up gar- 
bage, baying restlessly at the gaslight ; none of your 
pariah dogs, fighting with the ruthless vulture for ofial; 
none of your prairie dogs, who are not dogs at all ; nothing 
of that doggrel description. No ! let na investigate his 
good qualities as we can collect them from the description 
of his companion ; we will not call him his master, for he 
himself r^ndiates any such superiority, indeed asserts the 
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equality. Does he not aaj, " I am the dog; no, the dog is 
himself, and I am the dog — Oh I the dog is me, and I am 
myself; ay, bo, sof" What greater proof of the equality 
of the two, than this Incid explanation ? And look at the 
fimmesa of mind of the animal in the moment of trial, when 
parting &om old friends : liannce calls him soar-natored 
for it ; bnt Launce was a blockhead, and knew no better ; 
he was not a philosopher; the dog was, and that is 
the reason why, when all were in distress at parting, even 
the cat wringing her hands, he never shed one tear, or 
spoke a word, as his weaker hearted companion says, who 
thns blames him for strength of mind which he did not 
possess himself. Observe in a snbaeqnent scene where 
Lamice is asked by Speed, whether it will be a match be- 
tween his master Protens and Jnlia; what does he dof 
Not give a direct answer himself, bnt refers to his com- 
panion Crab, his dog, " Ask my dog : if he say, ay, it will : 
if he say, no, it will : if he shake hie tail and say nothing, it 
will." 

In the fourth act Launce seems somewhat to forget 
himself, when his dog ^i^in enters with him, as he rather 
implies a sort of mastership over him, in consequence of 
having eared him from drowning when in a state of pnppy- 
dom. Bnt why was he so saved, excepting that in such an 
early stage of his life, he shewed precocions signs of what 
he would prove to be in the advanced stage of dog-matism P 
It is also somewhat nngenerons of Lannce to tax his com- 
panion with solecisms in genteel behaviour when admitted 
into high company, for really the evidence seems to be in 
favour of Launce himself having been the guilty party, espe- 
cially as from his own shewing he was the party punished, 
and no doubt properly so. And then as to the thefts of the 
puddings and geese, these were no doubt friendly acts com- 
mitted for the benefit of and at the instigation of Launce, 
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who oonld not have done less aa a man tlian take apon him- 
self some part of the penalty. 

Crab also exercised a yery material inflnence on the ter- 
mination of the history. Proteos had «ent to Silvia hj 
Laonoe, some little absurd animal, called by conrtesy a dog ; 
a so-called Sl^e terrier, a Maltese animal, a Tom Thumb 
toy dog, an animated mnff, all ears and wool, or something 
of the sort, having a voice like a twopenny trumpet; al- 
thongb' Protens does moat iri-egnlarly call it, "a little 
jewel." Lannce, in his discretion, thinks a large sensible 
dog, fuid ten times as big as the other, a far more estimable 
present, and sacrificing his own friendship for his master's 
interests, gives his cherished canine companion and Mend to 
Silvia. She, however, not fully appreciating the ezchangOj 
and disappointed at the loss of her expected Indicrons and 
oselesB pet, rejects the larger and nobler animal, and visits 
I^tens with her anger. At their very next meeting, 
she calls him, " ialse, perjured Protens," referring of course 
to his breach of promise about the " little jewel ;" and 
indeed she discards him in conseqnence, and he goes back 
to his first love, and ultimately, notwithstanding the inter- 
mediate flirtations, all parties urange amicably together, 
mainly, as we see, owing to this episode abont Launce's 
dog Crab, who we faopff in future to see placed in his proper 
position among the dramatis personw, and let the dog 
"have his day." 

With this notable example we will close our dissertation, 
to which we beg particularly to call the attention of all 
editors and commentators. 
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A few select Specimens of Answers given by Gentlemen 
formerly at the LoggervUle Grammar School, on 
Competitive examiiuitions on various subjects, con- 
tributed by the Reverend Homer Dormouse. 

Q, You will state shortly the principal prodnctions, ani- 
mal anA vegetable, which are fonnd at the North Pole. 

A. These productions are limited in number, and are 
principally great white bears, calculated to become great 
bores ; whales, which occasionally have a great power of 
blubber in; seals, which sometimes make an impression; 
icicles, red snow, snow-drops, pole-cats, polypuses, poly- 
podieSj and polyanthuses, and Freeze-land hens. 

Q. A Clock, Watch and Bell Company (limited) finding 
some difficulty and slack motion in carrying on their works, 
which appear in want of souod treatment; what course 
would yon recommend ? 

A. I should advise recourse to the Winding-up Acts, 
and au application to the Judges of A peal. 

Q. Give a familiar iUustration of the distinction between 
a joint tenant and a tenant in taiL 

A, Joint tenants may be likened to a couple of dogs run- 
ning off with a leg of mutton or of a fowl, where the longest 
surviving appetite will hold possession of the residue ; while 
a tenant in tail may be likened to a dog with a tin kettle 
fastened behind him, which he cannot readily get rid of, 
without proper assistance. 

Q. A tenant is bound at the expiration of his lease to 
give up his house with the fixtures, &c., amongst which are 
two cats, that are considered generally as attached to the 
premises; but the landlord, who is a lady, is anti-feline, 
abominates the race, and refuses to take them : on whom 
does it devolve to dispose of them ? 

A. These animals being, what the Law designates, of 
furry naiuree, I am inclined to think that I am of opinion, 
a2 
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tiiat the lady landlord is not obliged to accept them, afl 
attached to the Boil ; indeed, at the atmoBt they can only \)e 
considered as Icitchen ntensila (see Coke's InstitateB,pa««ti»). 
But as the tenant is obliged to leave all the fiztores, I ^so 
am inclined to be of opinion that I think the tenant ie not 
obliged to take the cats vith him. If they were fiztares, 
he mnst notj and if they are not, he need not, provided 
nerertihelesB and anything to the contraiy thereof notwith- 
standing, he wonld prefer doing ho. 

Q. Give Bome examples of the affinity between the animal 
and vegetable creation, which has been ao well illustrated 
by some of onr greatest natural phUosophers, confining 
yourself at present to examples from the vegetable world. 

A. It wonld require more time than that now allotted to 
me to enter into the reasons for the names given to certtun 
plants connected with animals, especiaUy as they are not 
very obvious, the foz-glove, for instance, being perfectly 
unlike any article that the imaginatiou could fix on the paws 
even of the celebrated Reynard the Fox himself. I will, 
therefore, confine myself to stating the names of s few 
plants, as Adder-tongue, Toad-fiax, Cockscomb, Henbane, 
Crowsfoot, Cataear, Dog-rose, Dogberry, Foxglove, Wolf- 
bane, Cowslips, BoUnuih, Oxeye, Marestail, Horse-radish, 
Sow-thistle, Tigerlily, Sparrow-grass, and Dandy-lion. 

Q. In advancing money on a ship, what security would 
yon recommend t 

A. A mortgage, with power of tail, 

Q. In an action where the defendant had paid money into 
Court, and pleaded a set-off; what should you recommend 
the plaintiff to do ? 

A. To take the money out of Court, and set off with it as 
fast as he could. 

Q. In what case may an attachment follow a promissory 
notef 

A, When a gentleman sends a note to a lady with a pro- 
mise of marriage, an attachment may irequently follow. 
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Q. In case of bankraptcy, where the aasigneeB have held 
a snin of monej in th^ btuids for a considerable time with- 
out dividing it j what is the statnte to which the creditors 
ehonld appfy for r^ef f 

A. The Statute of Distribntion. 

Q. Yon will give a short specimen of a free imitation in 
English, of Horace's first Satire^ beginning — • 

" Qui fit MsicenaB, ut nemo qnam sibi sortem," &c. 
A. " How is it now, Mtecenaa, not one among the lot of us 
Is fully satisfied, with the portion each has got of us ? 
The learned lawyer would neglect his briefs, wig, and 

promotion. 
And would much rather aiull acrosti the rolling, salt, 

sea ocean, , 

To China, or to Good Hope's Cape, on South of A&ic-a, 
To Tahitii or New Zealand, or Califomi-a. 
The sailor tires, and becomes a briny liquid hater. 
And wishes that he could be made official liquidator. 
The merchant and the soldier too, they would be 

changing places ; 
The latter grieves at counter-marches, eyes right, and 
right faces," &o. 



Specimen of Competitive Drawing. 
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Tour in Comuall^ contributed by sorne Jriends to the 
Zdterary SocieiJ/ of LoggervUle. 
The followmg obserTatJons were made during a eaccessiou 
of visitB to the West of Cornwall, before the completion of 
the Railway beyond Plymouth, and may comprise some 
remarks new to many of our readers. They were made in 
company with a few friends, of whose learning and acquire- 
ments we have occasionally taken advantage, in respect to 
the antiquities^ and scientific and classical allnsions. 

We will not deviate more than is allowed in Tristram 
Shandy, that is, for various accounts to reconcile, anec- 
dotes to pick up, inscriptiouB to make out, stories to 
weave in, traditions to sift, personages to call upon, 
ponegyricks to paste up at this ^oor, pasquinades at that. 
For truthful history, we will not yield to Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto, the celebrated traveller of the 16th centuiy, himself. 
He says that the events related by him will delight more 
than any romance, " but being accompanied with the Truth," 
" will (no doubt) give all the satisfaction and content that 
can be desired of the Beader." 

After this pledge of veracity, we are bound to believe all 
the extraordinary things mentioned by bim, the armies with 
12,000 elephants; Nanquiu, wilii 8000 streets, and 80,000 
mandarins, and the inhabitants of Calaminham, riding on 
animals with three horns, and a row of prickles on their 
backs (very uncomfortable we should think for the riders), 
with wings on their shoulders like fins, which enabled them 
to take five or six and twenty paces at a jump. 

We met at Devonport, formerly known as Plymouth 
Pock ; but some forty years ago, this name was considered 
to imply a sort of inferiority to its rival town Plymouth, 
So there were meetings of the influential inhabitants, chair- 
men and secretaries appoiated, resolutions proposed and 
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fiecoQded, and carried j and votes of thanks to everybody. 
Having, faowever, decided to change the name, the difficulty 
was, to find a new one ; indeed, it is reported that for two 
days they had no name at all, for they had pnt away their 
old one, and had not agreed about the new. To dock, or 
rather \m-dock, the second word of the original name was 
easy enough, but then how about the Plymouth which re- 
mained by itself. A sub-committee of six was appointed, 
but as each of these had his own word to propose, and one 
of them — a man of decided indecision of character — ^had 
two, this did not mnch help ; so they called in the assistance 
of some of the leading members of our learned societies. 
A Saxon scholar assured them that, allowing for the different 
origin of the words, mouth and port meant exactly the same 
thing, and that in fact they were very suitable to each other : 
so port was adopted as the last syllable, and after much 
discussion, the word Devonport was finally eliminated. An 
obelisk or pillar was raised, the bells were rung, speeches 
were made, or, at least reported, healths and speakers were 
dnmk, and Bevonport has been an established fact ever since. 
Many specimens of the old wooden walls of England, may 
yet be seen up the Hamoaze, in a state of retirement, so 
that for a time, our children may be able to form some idea 
of what our navy was 
composed formerly, but 
steam and iron-sides now 
occupy their place on 
service. The Dock-yard 
is a joint stock company 
ofengmeers,blacksmiths, 
rope-makers, and iron- 
mongers combined; and 
the cry of " Merrily goes 
the bark," may be con- 
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fined to a pack of doga. The streetB are not now en- 
livened with the crowd of tuh oniformB and epanlettes of 
former times, when they abounded bo mach, that we were 
told a thoasand mates were made lieutenants, at the end of 
the war in 1814, to prevent having too many stale-motet. 
The present name, however, of sab-Iioatenant, is better 
thui mate. 

B^ore we prooeeded farther West, we went over the rival 
town of Plymouth, high and low, old and new. The lower 
part is old, and more pictnresqoe and pitchy-fishy^odoroas, 
than cleanly. On the Hoe took place the celebrated wrest- 
ling match between Corineens and Gk>g-Magog, on his land- 
ing here, when the latter was thrown over the cliff by the 
valiant Corioseos, who afterwards established hie kingdom 
in Cornwall, hence called after him, Corinweal or Corinseos'B 
property, or success ; and we have understood, that the name 
of Weal given to many of the Cornish mines, corrupted to 
Wheal, is derived Irom this source, though some are more 
productive of woe than weal. This historical incident affords 
proof of the superior antiquity of the Cornish to the Welsh, 
who derive themselves from Qomer, the son of Japhet. 
M^og was also his sod, and thns Corinseus and his fiunily 
were established here previously to his arrival, and uo 
doubt before that of Cromer, if indeed he was ever hers at 
all. We feel a httle interested in the Cornish pedigrees, aa 
one of OUT ancestors was Major in the Cornish Militia at the 
time of the invasion of Julias Gfeaar, and fought bravely 
nnder Caraotaons ; the pistols and sword he used on the 
oooasiou are still in the possession of the family. 

There was a representation of this wrestling bout cut in 
the turf at the time, which remained till the citadel was 
built over it in the last century ; this fact will no doubt be 
well remembered by any of the ancient inhabitants, who are 
old enough. 

There is an excellent fish market here, and one of our 
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partyj ratlier too fond of his jokeB whether in or out of 
place, remarked that there ia such a preponderance of the 
article, that even the meat is seldom weighed without find- 
ing scalet. According to the preralent cr^ in the streete, 
we should B&7 that piclded cockles (eocultu indtcut) were 
the prevalent fiahicultore, though we are told of Quin the 
actor, a celebrated bon vivant, coming down, on pnrpoas to 
eat John Doiy {Jean Do Be) and scaUops {acolopeHdra). 

We took a d^ up the river Tamar, to admire the beanti- 
ful scenery ; Fentilly, and tiie summer house or building 
wh«:« the body of Mr. TiUie is not; although it is stated in 
print that he was placed there with his bottle and glass. 
Calstock prettily situated, and the fine Morwell rocks — and 
of course the quaint old mansion of Cotehele, where there 
are some rooms still of the Elizabethan style, with a coun< 
terpane or mg, said to have been worked by the glorions 
Queen herself; probably with the assistance of her ladies, 
who would have found her rather ntg-ged in temper, if they 
had not minded their stitches. There are Bome remarkably 
large chestnnt'trees in the grounds, the very Anakim of 
their raoe. One of oar party, yon may guess which, some- 
what oSended the man who pointed them ont> by saying, 
" Aye, you may boast of your chestnuts, hut I have seen a 
nutmeg grater" The man said it was impossible, his trees 
were not to be equalled, and as for nutmeg trees, he didn't 
believe there was no sich a thing, and if there was, they 
couldn't only be little ones; so off he went in dudgeon. 
We told onr friend, he should not have token the poor 
fellow in so; when he pretended to he angry and s^d, 
"Don't I know something of trees, and vegetables, from 
the ram shrub to the Oaks at Epsom, and the complete 
{h)oax, and hoUyoaks, and yet I am not to be allowed to 
roast a few chestnuts ? Excuse me. And have I not in- 
vestigated and sung the mysterious Windsor oak F 
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" Hail mighty monarch of the woods. 
Embosomed in the fern ! 
'Tie Shakespeare's — no it isn't faie'n, 
The Queen she calls it Heme." 

Of course we saw the heautiinl grounds of Mount Edgo- 
cumbe, where the commander of the Spanish armada in- 
tended to have taken op his abode, bnt he lost his way and 
endeavoured to hurry hack, but not fast enoi^h to save his 
fleet. We enjoyed the varied walks, and picturesque scenery, 
and saw the wonderful hydrangea with so many flowers on 
it, that one must be fit for a competitive examination to be 
able to count them. We had just time afterwards to look 
at the breakwater; the sea, however, seems to break fast 
enough without its assistance; there was a grand foamenta- 
tion while we were there. It is paved with huge and hand- 
some slabs of the Devonshire marble, which caused our 
friend injudiciously to remark, that these were the flags to 
brave the battle and the breeze for a thousand years. 

We had a view of the celebrated Eddyatone Lighthouse, 
with its thinly-populated territory, but could not land. 
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tbough one of our party had done so in his early days. 
After the destmction of two former hnildiiigs by fire and 
water respectively, the present elegant edifice by Smeaton, 
which is now more than a centenarian, seems inclined to be 
permanent, holding np its head IndifTerent to the dashing of 
'the huge waves, and the blustering of the wind, and may 
safely say, " Hie mums aheneos esto." 

The ground floor, if it may so be called, is formed entirely 
of solid stones dove-tailed and clamped together to nearly 
twenty feet in height, the door being reached by something 
like a ship's ladder. The rooms one over the other are 
literally approached by a well-fitaircase, or ladder through a 
hole in the middle of each — fortunately there are no resident 
crinolines — the whole surmoimted by the lantern, with ita 
brilliant lamps and polished reflectors. The light-keepers 
have a boat at command on shore, about twelve miles ofi', 
which comes ont to them ponctnaUy, on signal being made, 
wind and weather permitting; but, as wind and weather, 
shew the cold shoulder for about three quarters of the year, 
their patience ia occasionally somewhat tried. There is a 
story of a party, including a lady, who once landed, and the 
wind shifting during their visit, were detained for six weeks. 
Plenty of washing, lodging and lights; but the board, 
meaning the provisional department, must have been rather 
monotonous; salt meat, with an occasional fish, if lucky 
enough to catch one, and barrelled water. 

We will pass over our journey to Helston, which was to 
be the starting point for the Lizard district. It is a clean 
town, prettily situated, and formerly boasted of pleasant 
hospitable society not surpassed, if equalled in any town in 
the county. It was celebrated also for the Furry-day, Loe 
trout {trulta luted), school-meetings, and shoemakers. The 
last still remain, and with the numerous miners in the neigh- 
bourhood, continue to keep each other on a good footing ; 
and to curry favour with the rifle corps, give piece to the 
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loleg of the heroes. TIiq Loe Trout from all Bcconnta are 
now few and far between. We can voncli for the fine 
flavour of this rare fish, peculiar to tiie Loe Pool, a amaU 
lake divided only l^ a bar of shin^e from the sea, which 
may to a certain extent have affected its waters, and so 
caosed this fishy rariety. From the speckled or pecoliar 
appearance of this trout, however, we are inclined to think 
that the mondic waters from the mines. Sowing into the 
head of the lake, produce it ; we know that the slight anspi- 
doD of aisenio remaining on the hot blodES of tin from the 
furnace gives an ezoellent zest to a beef-steak cooked on 
them, and if a slight flavour of arsenic improves a beef 
eteak, why should not a slight flavour of mondic improve a 
trout i We are sorry to hear that there has of late years 
been such a preponderance of this mondic, that the poor 
fish hare had a surfeit. The beaaty of the lake is destroyed, 
its colour is like that of the worst part of the Serem, and 
much of itfl water gone ofT in disgust ; tlie exuberant and 
pretty Forget-me-nots (non mi rieordo) have been destroyed, 
and the fish have dwindled away, though this is also to be 
attributed to unlicensed fishennen, so that it was said at 
one time, that poached trout were as plenty as poached 
eggs. In fact the lake which was once poia$on-euse, is now 
pmton-ow. 

The Furry-Day, which is a festival or custom that has 
been kept up at Helston from time immemorial, that is, as 
far as we know to the contrary, seems to have had something 
like it in some other places, but Helston is the only place 
where it has survived to the present time. There was some 
rumour that an old person, when young, had heard another old 
person say, that during the last c^itniy the custom which 
had fallen into desuetude had been revived. Of this, of 
course, we know nothing, and we will take it to be aa old 
as Corinfena, or the apparition of St. Michael. Judging 
indeed from what we heard described as the figure, we 
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should ooQsideT it to be rs old as the Serpent-worsbipperH, 
who preceded the Draids. As our readers know, we are 
beginning now to find tr&cea of this ancient sect, and even 
of their predeceSBors, throaghont our country, and the form 
of their temples, whenever a few of the remuning stones or 
pillars oan be fotmd together, being evidently according to 
the restored plans on paper very like a snake, so the dance 
of the Furry Day winding through the hooses, has evidently 
reference to the same form. The mnsio of the dance at 
these early times is assumed by some learned authoritieB to 
have consiBted only of the first two bars of the present 
tone repeated as long as was necessary, and played on the 
ancient bagpipes ; somewhat monotonous perhaps, but sim- 
ple, thus — 



As the dance was no doubt, even Uien, accompanied with 
good eating and drinking, the custom was continued in the 
time of the Druids, and it is supposed the two following 
bars where then added to the tune, and drums introduced. 



It is said, that King Athelstan was present on one of those 
days, during his progress through the county, and allowed 
fifes to be added to the drums. This, however, wants con- 
firmation, and indeed would cause some confusion as to the 
antiquity of fifes ; unless the theory of some musical anti- 
quaries is adopted, that the fifes are in fact the same as the 
pipes, one of the oldest instruments known, and antediln- 
vian ; it is only turning the p's into f's, and there you have 
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it; they were no donbt the instranieiit afterwards called the 
hornpipe. Some learned scholars have diBCorered, in con- 
nectioQ with the &ct of this king's presence, what they 
consider conclnsivej namely, that his name was not ori- 
ginally Alhelttan, but as appears in a recently •discova^d 
Saxon MS., Ethelsmart, and that haying stopped at Helston, 
he got the name oi At-Hehton, as a goubrigaet or nidc-name, 
our friend improperly remsrked that he heard the king had 
found a aoubrette there. 

The 8th of May is the JVirry-day (a capital day, the same 
person observed, for starting on a North Pole expedition, 
and mnch more suitable than to a May-pole, and that in- 
deed the failure of these expeditions was becanse they conld 
not get fur enough on). A. number of the inhabitants of 
the town, with many strangers, decorate LhemBelves with 
flowers, and dance through the streets, divided into different 
sets, as gentry, traders, servants, &c., to the tune before 
referred to, to which at some time or other this second part 
was added, but even now it can scarcely be called a com- 
plicated harmony — 



The ladies are decked out with bonnets and wreaths of 
flowers, and some indulge in cheveux de fris, and other 
capillary attractions. Before this we should say a song is 
sung, which, if of mnch antiquity, as old as the Conquest 
for instance, will cause some difficulty as it refers to Bobin 
Hood and Little John : 

" Kobin Hood and httle Jolm, 

They both are gone to Fair-o, 
And we will to the merry greenwood 

To see what they do there-o," 
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and qtiite riglit tooj we should think, though they never 
appear to have been at Helaton at all, at least there is no record 
in the Parish books of such a visit, nor according to Hnme 
is there any proof of their having ever been in Cornwall. 
If the song is a mere modem imitation of antiqnity, 
of course we have nothing more to say. This, however, is 
not admitted, indeed we were assiired in one qnarter it was 
certainly as old as the Romans, which gives an antiquity to 
Robin Hood and his friend, of which we were not previonsly 
aware. The dancers claim the privilege of going throngh 
any house they choose, in at one door and out at the other, 
something like the picturesque effect of the worms described 
in Alonzo the brave and the fair Imogene : 

" The dancers skipped in, and the dancers skipped oat. 
And they &isked all the chairs and the tables aboat." 

There is some story of their entering a honse occupied by 
two elderly gentlewomen, where they were not desired, when 
the old ladies made snch a vigorous defence by means of 
two large darning needles, used occasionally, somewhat akin 
to Gammer Chirton's celebrated needle, that the dancers 
were glad to hurry off, to avoid some nnpleasantly long 
stitches. 

We have already referred to the Loa Pool and the cnrioua 
bar of shingle, or sand as it is called, which separates it 
from the sea, and made the best enquiries we could on the 
subject. One of our party, our naturalist as we called him, 
assnred us that this bar was evidently of an allavial or 
gravelly formation, gradually accumulated at the mouth of 
the river Cober, which fed the lake or po61, but whether it 
was also of granwack^ or granitic series, or of marine or 
freshwater origin, he thought depended on the preponder- 
ance or otherwise of granitic pebbles, and on the nature of 
the strata under the sea and lake respectively, on which he 
could not venture to decide, until after deep research and 
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experimenta of which time wonld not allow, bnt on the 
whole he ahoold be mclined to consider it as an interpolated 
BerieSj to which he shonld propose the name of "marino- 
flnviatile-fichlBtose -pebbly." Now, as we clearly saw that 
the sea had a regular shingly beach for a considerable dis- 
touoe, while the banks of the lake were mnddy, and that this 
Bame by no means clear piece of water, waa as different &om 
the sparkling waves, as the Tower Hamlett from Fechter*B 
Hmalet, we decided in favomr of Uie marine formation with- 
oat hesitation, mnch to the annoyance of onr man of science 
at our nnanthorized decision. However, we found from 
some of the best anthorities in the neighboorhood, that this 
bar was in fact the work of Trege^le, a celebrated person- 
age in Cornish legends. We conclade he was a giant, from 
the nature of his performaoce here, bnt conld not get any 
reliable account. He seems to have been a good for nothing 
fellow, and was condemned to carry sand or pebbles from 
one cove to another, and in so doing contrived purposely to 
npset a bag of it at the mouth of the Loe Fool, and thus 
destroyed the port existing up to that time at Helston, about 
three miles np. Indeed we were told that some remains 
of the old mooring chains and vestiges of an ancient dock- 
yard may still be seen at what is called Lower Town, when 
the wind is in the right direction, but could not ascertain 
when that was likely to be. 

Porthleven, in the vicinity of the bar, was formed into a 
harbonr many years since ; bnt whether for want of room, 
or difficulty of entering in rough weather, or vessels pre- 
ferring bo go elsewhere, it has not proved so Buccessful as a 
harbour of refiige and a watering place as originally intended. 
The proprietors say this is the fault of the ships, and of 
the people who will not come, and not theirs, as they are 
williag to receive them with open arms ; and there ia a story 
in the early days of the harbour, of a ship in heavy weather, 
which after a little management, having contrived to hit the 
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mouth of it, came in in such a harry as to run op high at 
the end of it, where her bowsprit was received, if not with 
open arms, yet with open windows by one of the houses, 
which had some tronble to get rid of the unexpected intruder 
on its hospitality. 

On the way to Kynance Cove and the Liaard, we passed 
over part of Goonhilly Downs, famoos fur its white heath 
{erica gone-kiOg) and its ponies, only the latter have ceased 
to exist for many years. Some part of the road may be 
considered monotonous, by those who object to a continua- 
tion of stone hedges, and to observe their component parts 
in their rude ontntored shapes. 

After a time we turned off to the celebrated Cove, and 
certainly when it first breaks on the sight, the prospect is 
very romantic and picturesque ; the varied shapes of the rocks 
joined to the rich hue r^ the dark serpentine formation, the 
green and red polished by the waves, fully realize the bean- 
tiful scenery which report (here not too boastfully,) leads 
ns to expect. There are, as the poet says, 

" Serpentine walks here for meditatiouj 
Or conversation, in sweet solitude." 

At the foot of these rocks, if the tide is out, are fine firm 
sands, where you may 

" Foot it featly, here and tliere, 
While the rest the burthen bear;" 
that is, while the attendants bring down the hampers for 
refreshment. Oae of our party suggested whether it should 
not be spelt foot it feeily, we leave this to the one hundred 
and fiity Shakespearian critics to decide. 

A few of the rocks are arched, and have caverns of mode- 
rate extent ; the principal arch, however, we believe from 
want of sufficient firmness of archy-tecture, fell down in the 
Autumn of 1865, leaving a gap in the society of rocks not 
easily to be filled up. Some of them, especially that called 
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Asparagns island, may be climbed by any one of common 
nerve and actiTity witliont much difScnlty or danger, and in 
tbe ascent yoa will pass an orifice called tbe Bellows, where 
at a certain time of tide, goahea of water are sqnirted out in 
a curiooB way, bnt it may be as well to avoid putting yonr 
face in the way of them, or of the accompanying aharp gnets 
of wind which have been known to blow a hat out of sight. 
Another is called the Post Office, where there shonld be a 
notice, "TSo letters returned." Of coarse, as yon may 
expect from the name, asparagns (atparoffuj offictosut) is 
sometimes to be foimd bnt not in plenty, and hardly fit for 
Ihe London market. In the district also may be foond 
eringo root (erin go brack), marsh grass (mardt^rnw), black- 
berries (hyoscyamua mger), dyer's broom (bruma tinctoria), 
the common sloe {tarcbu comvmnit), fox-glove (fuchsia digi- 
talis), hotise-leek {Domus kumidtu), early . violeta (viola 
prima), and many other plants. There is a high rock, called 
the G-nll rock, which we should advise everybody not to be 
goUed to climb, as it is decidedly dangerous, and none bnt 
a first-rate hand should attempt it, and he had better leave 
it ^one. There is samphire (gamphira pickleanda) here, and 
we consider this to be the scene referred to in onr immortal 
bard's celebrated passage in King Lear, in preference to the 
cliff at Dover, where we doubt if there is any samphire at 
all. What does be say ? 

" The orowH and chough* that winj; the midway air 
Show Hoarce ho grosa aa beetles : Iialf way down 
Hanga one that gathera samphire, dreadful trade I" 
Kow here we have the Cornish chongh at once, and thongb 
the rocks perhaps hardly bear out the height so finely de- 
scribed in the speech of Edgar, yet we must allow for the 
imagination of the poet, and at all events Halzaphron cliffs, 
a few miles off, are quite high enongh for the purpose j 
besides which, what seems conclusive is, that one of the 
characters in the Play is the Dnke of Cornwall. 
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Time now pressing, we had to tate rather a hurried view 
of the Frying Pan at Cadgwith, and the Lizard. The former 
is a Bingnlar funnel-shaped cavity io the cliff, of considerable 
size, opening to the sea by a natural archway, through 
which a boat can enter when the tide is up. It is a striking 
object, but why called the Frying Pan, when it is more like 
a huge Canldron without a cover, and with a hole in the 
side, we cannot tell, perhaps someof the Connty Histories may. 
The road to the Lizard is a good open one, as far as trees 
are concerned, for they do not obtrude themselves, and as 
yon approach the point it becomes somewhat rug^^ ; but 
yoQ may dismount and walk on the tops of the wide stony 
fences, unless there is mach wind ; but if so, onleas you are 
well weighted, you may as well avoid the risk of being sent 
np like a shuttlecock, or if of the crinolined race, being made 
a balloon of. The Lizard is said by some writers to have 
been so called from its likeness to that reptile ; they must 
have had strong imagioations, or have seen some curiously 
formed specimens. The two light-honses are much like 
others of the class ; yon ascend a nnmber of steps and get 
into the lantern, see a number of bright polished lamps, 
say there is plenty of room for reflection,' ask the Ught- 
keepers how long it takes them to clean and light them, 
suppose they don't bom them as long in summer as in 
winter, ask if they had ever seen a storm or a wreck, which 
of course they do once a week in the season — if they liked 
their work, — ^when they went to sleep, — ^what they had for 
dinner, and other questions of similar import, which as they 
are generally wound up with a tip, are listened to without 
any apparent impatience or qoizzicality, or any ostensible 
hoaxing in the answers, though they sometimes suit these 
to the extent of gullibility in their visitors : one raw cockney, 
with open mouth and staring eyes, having been assured of 
a gale of wind off the Lizard, where a sloop of war had to 
throw all her men overboard to lighten the vessel. 
H 2 
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The road from Helston to Mount's Bay, and the Land's 
Snd district, ia at first nob particularly entertaining, and is 
in general what the Americans call well cleared. We 
passed in view of Pengersick Castle, or Tower, of which 
only a comparatiTely small portion now remains, bnt ib has 
been made the principal situation in an interesting tale, hy 
a clever and well known author of Cornish fiction, Mr. 
For&r, who has also made Kynance Cove and its neighbonr- 
hood the scenes of another, ftnd has completed a third con- 
nected with the Land's End district, that surpasses both; his 
delineations of the Cornish character and provincial dialect, 
are capital, and should be procured by every one interested 
in the county. We would refer to Pengersick for some 
admirable specimens of Cornish hmuour. He has probably 
invested the old tower with more romance than it ever pos- 
sessed in its real biatory, though there is some legend of a 
person in the time of Henry the 8th, who having commibted 
a murder, bought this place and lived here concesled for the 
rest of his life. How long this wae, does not appear, bat 
there must have been somewhat of sameness about it. 
The following is from an ancient drawing of part of Penger- 
flick, which no longer exists :— 
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Cornwall does not, like Wales, abonnd in oaatlea of the 
feudal times; its antiquities being of more ancient date; 
Btill some important remains may yet be seen, thoogh except 
tbe Monnt we had no opportunity of examining any in our 
line of travel. No mined Castles, where formerly the mia- 
atrels song of omu and their /e<i/«; where the shaven monk 
told his beads, and tolled the liqaor too ; where the warrior 
left the dirt of arms, and went to dinner. 

" WLere now, alas ! tKe hall no longer standa. 
For Time has bnsj been with nithlesB hands. 
Where floDTished once the knight and lad; ga;, 
Now crooks the &og, now hannt the owl and jaf . 
The slimy lizard and the ohirping cricket, 
Ifow hand in hand do aport across the wicket : 
That gate whose opening once made people glad. 
Opens to them, the adder I may add. 
The noisome weed, and the insidioos nettle. 
In the prond banqoet room, do spread and settle. 
Where played the mviei-tia, where blew the horn. 
Now grow the orekis, and the prickly thorn. 
Where in the cellar people once got scrgwed. 
The deadly night-shade, and slow-worm intrude. 
Where ladies' glovet as faroiiTS once were worn. 
The iox-gtove with its blossoms bright is bom. 
The hare-hell, and the distant sheep-ieU tinkling, 
Are all the belles of which yon have an inkling. 
Of dandy warriors so fierce and bold, 
The dande-]xoa& do the places hold." 

As the top of the Mount first breaks on the sight, the 
effect is veiy pictnresqae; this arises materially from its 
shape and insulated position, for it is not so high as St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Its Oomish name is Carry Leg and Keg, 
or something like it. Until about half flood tide, you may 
walk from the mainland to it, along a causeway of a quarter 
of a mile in length, and find at the foot a small town with a 
small port. We could trace no record of building in the 
time of the Druids, though we must suppose them to have 
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existed, bat tbe popnlEtr legend is that tlie first erected on 
the sammit were a monaateiy and dinrch by some religions 
society ; tbe various histories^ however, and we were told 
there were many^ do not seem to agree on this head. As 
far as we conld ascertainj they were founded by a society of 
Jesuits in or about the sixth century ; and about the time 
of Edward the Oonfessorj a priory of Dominican nuns was 
added j besides which there were from time to time about 
the rocks several hermits, who lived in caves hermetically 
■ sealed, and also some anchorites ; but this last term we 
think must be a mistake, and must refer more to the sailors 
and fishermen at the foot of the Mount, than to any religious 
society. Many stirring scenes of history have been enacted 
here ; and during the disputes of York and Lancaster, 
contentions for its occupation arose, though we do not see 
why those northern counties should have interfered with it. 
In the time of Henry the 7th, Perkin Warbeck was here 
with his wife. Sir Eobert Baker in his chronicle calls bim 
Lambert Sinmel ; bnt we doubt if he did not belong to 
another batch. There is some little confusion in the ac- 
counts we received, and we have had no opportunity of 
correcting our notes. We collect fi:>om them that this 
occurred soon after Henry succeeded his ancle, Richard the 
3rd, of blessed memory, and just as he was about to marry 
his first wife Joan of Arc, afterwards so distinguished for 
her gallant conduct at the battle of Agincourt. During the 
wars of the Commonwealth, there were many stru^les for 
the possession of the Mount, in which one side or the other 
was generally Buccessfnl ; uid we believe whichever party 
got it, did not know what to do with it. Although in later 
times the religious buildings were converted into fortifica- 
tions, and these fortifications subsequently into the present 
commodious dwelling, there are considerable remains of the 
original buildings still in a habitable state ; and among these 
the old refectory, called the Chevy Ghace room, because 
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there are repreaeatatione round it of men hunting in sport- 
ing attire, some anned with fowling pieces ; with baaata 



and birds, inclnding the wild bull, the stag and the ostrich. 
This room we cooaider affords a valuable illustration of our 
national history, for assuming Chevy Chace to have taken 
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place in the times of Henry the 3rd, or his successor Henry 
the 4th, we have here proof that at that time oBtriches 
were in the land, and that the use of the fowling-piece was 
then common ; we have indeed read an account of what was 
called a " cassowarwar," in the time of James the Ist, but 
that was long afterwards. 

Ilere is a pretty chapel, and towards the beginning of 
this century, a low covered doorway was discovered, which 
on being opened, shewed a passage to a small vault, in 
which there was a large male skeleton. The rumour was 
immediately spread around, that the owner of these bones, 
had, in unknown centuries past, been buried alive for some 
heinous offence, but as a family likeness in bones is not 
easily distinguishable, the household to which the sufferer 
belonged could not be ascertaiued, bo he was buried anony- 
mously. We saw the vault, which seemed of ample size and 
convenience for the sepulchre of one person, and if he was 
baried alive for punishment, a good deal of trouble seemed 
to have been taken rather needlessly, to give him a com- 
modious well finished vault. 

At the top of the tower, outside one of the angles, is the 
celebrated St. Michael's chair, in which if you choose to sit 
yon must climb over and let your legs hang down without 
support, and a slip would precipitate you a fearful distance 
that would soon put an end to all yonr rambles and scram- 
bles. However, people do sit there, and so did we, because 
the story is, that whichever of husband or wife sits there 
first (we should think few wives would risk it) would rule 
the other. We beg to say in confidence, this is not effica- 
cious, yon may as well call it the blarney-stone, as the 

" There is a stone there, whoever kisses 
Oh ! he never misses to grow eloquent, 
"Tis he may clamber to a lady's chamber. 
Or become a member of the parliament." 
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Besides this it is saidj that the real chair where St. Michael 
appeared is in a difficult 
apot to reach wnong 
therockB. Wewiilhere 
observe, that one of onr 
party has satisfactorily 
disproved the Monnt 
being the ancient Ictis^ 
as some writers have 
fancied. He says there 
is no such place as Ictis 
at all, it is a simple mis- 
take arising from one 
author, or rather com- 
piler, after another, 
copying his predecessor, errors and all, without looking 
at the original documents. When the Phcenicians or 
the Bomans, or whoever they might be who came over 
first to deal with the Cornish, attracted by the ditty of 
" See our ores," heard the valoable metal they were 
purchasing on profitable terms to themselves called tin, they 
wrote back to their friends, flic tin, from which some early 
inefficient chronicler, thinking it to be an accusative case, 
manu&ctured the word lefts. Hence arose all the subse- 
quent confusion, and the essays about what never existed. 

It was somewhere between Mount's Bay and the Scilly 
Islands, that the region called the Lyonesse existed, with 
140 parish churches and their accompanying towns, &c., 
which was swallowed up by a vast inundation of the sea, 
much about the time we believe when Canute was over- 
taken by the tide. Our geological companion raised all 
sorts of objections to this legend, and was sceptical, so we 
called him the sceptic afterwards. But how can the fact be 
donbted ? why, it is distinctly on record that one member 
of a distingaished family escaped from the ruins of this 
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flood m consequence of the swiflneBs of his fsvonrite horse. 
Fishermen have also taken in their nets eash-windowsj with 
fragments of plate glass in them, brass knockers, and zinc 
chininey-potsj and at one time something that was either 
part of a gas-bomer, or the nozzle of a pair of bellowa. 

We were told a story of this famons Monnt haying been 
erected by some giants, Cormoran and his wife Cormelian : 
be was afterwards killed, together with others, by the cele- 
brated hero. Jack the Giant-killer, whose history i» of course 
well known, and particnlarly in this oonnty, of which he was 
a native, and where he performed his principal exploits. 
Ailer all, however, this Cormoran was not mach of a giant 
for Cornwall, being only eighteen feet high. We had in- 
tended to have made some few observations respecting the 
ancient giant race of the county, bat one of oar party has 
ondertaken to write a separate diasertation on the subject. 

We remember some few years back, hearing of a cocoa- 
nut having been picked up, containing a parchment written 
on by Columbus just before bis brilliant discovery, dated 
1495, stating that it was impossible longer to resist the 
tempest. They were between Spain and the Eastern islands, 
and praying that if his vessel sunk, some one might find 
this document. We were told, that not long since a pale 
ale bottle had been driven ashore in Mount's Bay, contain- 
ing a document written by Bobinson Crusoe, in the fifleenth 
year of his soHtary abode, describing where it was, as well 
as he could, and begging that a vessel might be sent to 
bring him home, stating that he was as well as could be 
expected, and bad recently procured a companion in his 
man Friday, previous to which be had sufl'ered somewhat 
&om a coup-de-ioHl-oqaj. No doubt the accounts are 
equally true. One of our party said he had heard of similar 
bottles, &c., thrown over by Jason; Baron Munchausen, 
who threw over a pumpkin, when about to be wrecked upon 
an island of ice, near the coast of Guinea; Hercules, Gnlli- 
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i the sailor, and others. Hercules, who had his 
pillars with him on board the Aimable D^anira, of 150 tons, 
says with some simplicity, " TJn antra dirait entre quels 
degres de latitude le diable m'emporte si je sais ofi je aais." 
Our fiiend, however, expressed some doubt about them. 
Lying was a very old trade, older than the flood indeed ; 
we had all heard of Jubal's liar ; and there were no speci- 
mens of these bottles in the British Museum, nor eren in 
the Crystal Palace. 

Yon are shewn at the Mount a regolar black jack, or old 
fashioned leather beer mug, mnch like a life-gnardsmau's 
boot, and some other antiquities ; but our sceptic now began 
to be impatient, and said he supposed we should next be 
shewn King Alfred's cigar case, or Queen Boadicea's 
chignouj and the Incifer match-box of Friar Dunstan. But 
really the appearance of the black jack, made as quite 
poetical, and to the great disgust of our grumbler, we 
broke out with — 

" Farewell, m^ old friend Jack, I 

Grieve from thee now to sever : 
Ah ! when good ale I Uck, I 

Shall ne'er forget ikoe, never. 

Of silver and of glaas, I 

Rear some boast when together ; 
Thou dost them all anrpass, I 

Tow there is nought like leatiier. 
Farewell again, mj Jack, I 

Sail off to distant shore. 
And were m; heart to crack, I 

Shall never see thee more." 

Whilst another, more classical, exclaimed — 



"Ego volo teonm vivere 
Absque te non possum bibere 
Si itnr in sonnm Mgidum 
Ubi totnm glatue rigidum 
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Meminiaae te j urabit, 
Tit& tot& amor durabit 
ParvTile vale mi homimcule 
Niger Tale Joltannnnoule." 

On the morning of oar intended start for the Land's End 
we were detained for some honra by rainj not an&equent in 
tius coontry, and we had to pass the time iui beet we could, 
whilst the waves Uttorally, as our pmister observed, washed 
Uie shore. One of onr party, whom we will call A, poeti- 
cized on the beauties of the coontry, while gnunbler B, 
every now and then endeavonred to throw a damp on as ; 
by reference to the ndn, something as follows . — 

A. A life m the ooontir, oh, how I admire I 
Of rural tuBtuamenta I never should tiie. 

While the birda warble ronnd na, 'twill be so delightful — 

B. Why look, if it doan't rain hard— oh ! how fnghtful I 
A> O'er the velTet green award we'U hare snoh a ramble, 

Through the aweet-amelling heath, anch a beautiful scramble : 
So bustle, mj friends, it is time to be tripping — 
B. Oh dear 1 only see, why the windows are dripping. 

A. How romantic the soft distant lowing of kine, 

Or the golden-fleeced sheep, while Don Phoebus doth shine, 
In the country so pleasant, each with the sun up is — 

B. Plague on't, how perverse, it rains kittens and puppies. 

A. The earth teems with the insect race jocund and gay, 
Who in gamb<ds and ohirmping pass their bhthe day. 
The sweet feathered songsters, they carol their fellows — 

B. It rains so, poor dears, they must wish for ombcellas. 

A. The wild flowers too, are the woodlands perftuning, 
So brilhant, yet chaste, and though gay, unassuming, 
The face of all ITature is beaming with peace — 

B. A pest on this rain, why it never will cease. 

At lafit the rain did cease, and ont came onr steeds, one 
of them rather fresh, frisky, and kick-y, and who was ad- 
monished, that if he did not behave better and cease quar- 
relling, he woold soon be hort de combat. We commenced 
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our journey throngh a very interesting and diverailied road 
towards the Logan Rock, bat making a little round in order 
to visit Paul and Mouaehole, distinguislied as Iiaving been 
the residence of old Dolly Pentreath, the last person who 
oonld converse in the ancient Oomish langoage. Our sceptic 
would not ^ree with this ; be said that Daines BaTrington, 
who first published an account of her, if sending a paper to 
the Society of Antiquaries, which he contrived to get printed 
in tbeir Transactions, may be called publishing, was alto- 
gether taken in, and made the subject of a boaz. The 
Honorable Antiquary travelled three hundred miles, no easy 
matter nearly a century ago, to find some real bve person 
who could speak the old Cornish language, which he himself 
could not understand when he beard it. Of course the 
people in the West, were bound to provide bim some duly 
qualified person, and aiW hesitating between an old fisher- 
man and Dolly, fixed on her at last, in consequence of her 
Buperior slipperiness of tongne. She was introduced as a 
centenarian, to increase his respect for her, when it has 
since turned out she died before she was seventy. She 
spoke the patois of her county in the broadest manner, 
which, although softened down within these few years, 
would still puzzle a stranger. She jabbered away to the 
visitor, who listened most attentively and respectfully as to 
an ancient Sybil. But even in a more modem and milder 
dialect a stranger might be puzzled to hear something Hke 
this, with the peculiar intonation of the county. " I were 
down along to cozen Zaccy Ohynoweth'a laast 'count day of 
our B&l, and bad as fitty a pe-ar of ploffy ynng mabyers as 
one wed wish to put a knife en, and a thoomping figgy 
pudden, with a little coostom after. Cozen Nic's Gracey 
met with a misforten, for she thraw'd over a cloam buzza 
of scaal cream on the planchen, and scat en aU to midjens 
and jowds, and crazed a squeer. There were a skew of rain 
as I fetch'd hoam, and the rooad were all sloshy and slot- 
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teiy, and I were in a fine eiaape aura enough, and were 
glad to put my liead 'pon the pellow here, and 'are a ben 
a bit hoo^ ever sence." We are toldj however, Mr. J. R. 
Smith has plenty of Gomish provincial songs and atoriea, if 
you will ssk him. Well, whatever DoUy did say to Bar- 
rington, though he could not exactly treasure it up, because 
he had no notion of what it was, yet he marked her down 
in his tablets, and has handed her name down to future 
ages as one of the literary characters of the country. 
Why, we are told, that two hundred years before her 
time, the old Cornish tongue was scarcely known, nor 
has there been anything written in it, since that time, or 
thereabouts. And then agtan, how was she to keep up her 
knowledge of the language, if she had nobody with whom 
she could converse in it, and of course, she, an old fisher- 
woman of those times, could not read. However, Barringtou 
went back, wrote an account for the anticjuaries, who perhaps 
were not as particular as they are now, for there is some 
gossiping story of an inscribed stone somewhere having 
been looked at upside down, and an account of it published, 
before the right reading was discovered. Well, all this 
stuff and these doubts about Dolly, with the last foolish story, 
are from our sc&ptic, and we quite differ &om him. We 
folly beheve in Daines Barringtou and in Dolly Pentreath. 
Would a learned antiquary hare sent an account to his dis- 
tinguished compeers, of the existence of a person still able 
to speak the ancient language of the Dmids, if not older, if 
he J»ad not fully aaeertamed the fact ? Would the Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, than whom no one ia better skilled in 
the provincial dialects of England, and indeed of Europe, 
and who has conferred much service on literature by his 
curious and learned publications, have erected a monument 
to the old lady's memory, if he bad not been satisfied of the 
truth of her history ? Would the old epitaph beginning, 
" Old DoUy Pentreath, one hundred ^ed and two," which 
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Dobody could, and no- 
body can find, ever have 
existed, if Dolly liad not ? 
Would the Editor of 
Specimens of Cornish 
Provincial Dialect, Tre- 
noodle by name, ever 
have been such a noodle 
by nature, as to have 
placed the portrait of 
Dolly for a frontispiece 
to his collection, if he 
bad not known it to be 
genuine, and taken irom a rare, if not unique engrav- 
ing, in his possession f And as others have chosen with- 
out license to pirate it, we would have taken the same 
liberty, but having some acqaaintance with him, be has 
given us his consent to the publication. So, vivat the 
Dorothean legend, as long as the neck of the dolly-chodeiros 
Bomething or other, of which yon see a picture in geological 
books. 

We will also present our readers with a copy of the genu- 
ine portrait, now scarce, of the energetic old woman, Mary 
Callinack, who, at the age of eighty-five, walked up from 
Cornwall to London to see the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and was presented te the Queen and Prince Albert, and 
also to the Lord Mayor, of whom the conntiy people have a 
great notion. 

We proceeded through St. Burian to the Logan Bock, 
and cannot refrain from making a shght passing observa- 
tion on the beauty or picturesque appearance of the greater 
part of the Cornish country churches. No matter how small 
the village, or church town as it is called, sometimes con- 
sisting, besides the church, of httle more than the parson's 
house, the parish school, the clerk of the parish (frequently 
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a small shopkeeper), a pablic-honse, a blacksmitli, and the 
Tillage omuiam gatheram shop j yet the church is generally 
a goodly stone structure, of imposing and ancient style of 
architecture, as far at loast as the exterior; but the interior 
from want of means or other causes, often dank, damp, dull 
and dilapidated, though we are happy to say some hare 
been restored. They are frequently fine objects in the 
landscape, and many of the numerous saints to whom they 
are dedicated seem unknown in other parts of the kingdom. 
Many are of the earliest antiquity, and indeed St. Madron is 
said to have been a British king or queen, it is doubtful 
which, prior to the inYasion of Julius Csesar. There are 
curious old carvings still existing ; at St. Levan there are 
two figures, said to represent two fools or jesters. We 
are no great judges, but thought them similar to many 
other figures we had seen, and might hare passed them 
over as family likenesses. 
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Visitors to the West of Coniwail go to aee the Logaa 
Rock, aa if it were the only one in the world, when in fact 
there are several others even in the same district. Bat this 
ia pre-eminent for its size and position, the latter being 
moat romantic and conspicuous. How the Proids ever got 
it np there, it is impossible to say, it's busy all one'a hands 
and legs for a tolerable climber to get up to the top of the 
group where it stands, nnincnmbered ; xaA the old gentle- 
men must have worked " one and all," with a good will, to 
have placed it on its present pivot ; in our early days we 
were foolish enough to get on the top of it, a giddy act of a 
steady head. In the year 1824 it was pushed oflf its balance 
by a naval officer, with the aid of his boafs crew, because 
he had been told it could not be done ; not mnch of a philo- 
sopher; it was merely a question of if 4 cannot do it, 4-H4 
can. Fortunately the rock had greater luck than hompty 
dumpty, for after considerable labour it waa placed on the 
wall or on its pivot againj not having fallen over the gronp 
on which it is situated; but it has been somewhat stiff in 
the joints ever since, which caused some one to writa^ 

" A Druid of old did live nnder the Logan, 
Wliose whistle alone could with ease set it jogging, 
But those times are gone by, all the Druids departed. 
And the Logan itself grown infirm and hard-hearted." 

The Logans were no doubt the work of the Druids, and 
had some mystic meaning or use, perhaps as an ordeal occa- 
sionally, where the success depended on the amount of the 
offering, for as the Druids superintended the logging or 
shaking of the stone, of course it would either log or not aa 
they chose. There is a sort of floating tradition that patients 
suffering under St. Yitus's dance or delirium tremens were 
taken to these stones to be cured on the homceopathic prin- 
ciple, jnst BS crooked, ricketty children are pulled or pushed 
through round-holed stones to make them straight. Our 
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friend the aceptio sajB lie does not consider this an apposite 
remark, and indeed dispntes the druidism of these Btones 
altogether, declaring that the Dmids were a set of mnffs, 
that they took twenty years to leam their leflsons, and then 
they employed themBelves in searching for mistletoe on the 
oak, where nobody ever sees it grow now, or indeed scarcely 
anywhere else he believed in Cornwall, and that it waa 
indeed a queer sort of vegetable, which had no boase of its 
own, and went out to board and lodge with other trees. 
That as to the Logans they were simply eji effect of wind 
and weather, and of the disintegration of the integrity of 
the &Toarably for the porpose sitosted individuality of the 
granite igneous formation operated on by the nidted atmo- 
spherio plnviose and ventose influences for a certain number 
of revolutions of the solar luminary in the same direction ; 
and afterwards by the same influences gradually worked 
round the different points of the compass, and thus Logan 
rocks have been, and would stUl be formed. We give his 
own words which he says are scientific, but we do not pre- 
tend to understand them. Nevertheless, we stick to the 
Xhroids, let him cling to his granite formations. Indeed, he 
goes so far as to attack the rock basins of the Druids, whidi, 
as we have read, were excavations made in the huge granite 
rodis for sacrificial purposes. No doubt somewhat incon- 
veniently placed at times according to our notions, but they 
might say the same of many of onr habits. However, he 
laughs at these rock basins, and refers ttgaia to his disin- 
tegration theory, and pointed out some on the side of rocks, 
which he said could scarcely have been basins. But be it 
so, if not to hold the water or the blood of the victims, they 
Tittre probably intended for the soap and flannel. 

At the Logan rock, or rather at Castle Treryn where it is 
-fatoated, we had an opportunity of seeing one of the Cliff 
fCastles, and afterwards saw others in the country, but 
none eqaalling this. They are certainly of the highest anti- 
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quity, though learned Euitiquaries seem in doabt vliether 
they are the works of the Danes, Saxons, Bomans or early 
Britons : we are inclined to place them at a very early date, 
and we think may safely place them as after the time of 
Noah; Foat-Noaohites, if we may so call them. As far as 
we coold observe, there is no trace remaining of the original 
style of architectnre, no embrasnres, no battlements, no 
bastions, no casements, no redoubts, no glacis, or other 
emblems of fortification; no doubt all obsolete in the lapse 
of ages. Still there they are, in a most commanding posi- 
tion. Our sceptic friend of course had a word to say. Here 
yon have, says he, a parcel of hnge, unwronght stones, as 
he calls them, stretched across a narrow cape of land near 
the sea; no appearance of their having ever been worked, 
all uneven, hke a bad set of teeth, and if in a commanding 
position, what to guard against F K against the sea side of 
the cape, which by-the-bye is inaccessible there, and scarcely 
the size of the transept of the Crystal Palace, what enemy 
of note could have got cooped up there F and if once there 
without resources, without power of obtaining reinforce- 
ments, what use was there of these Cyclopean structures 
which would have taken months to erect gainst them ? 
And then take the other side, how could the occupants of 
the seaward portion of the cliff ever have found means to 
erect such fortifications against the landward side, where 
the defenders or assailants could be reinforced by aU the 
county, and who would have laughed at them and treated 
them like lobsters in a lobster-pot — and then i^^ain some of 
the stones are aa big as a house. Ko, says he, it's simply 
a lusus natursB, or nature in a frolic, and as to the fortifica- 
tions, the sooner you dismantle them the better. Call them 
post-Noachites — pooh I they are ante-diluvians, you may 
as well call the top of Mont Blanc a hill fort. 

The natural history of this interesting district would re- 
quire an article of itself, besides which our naturalist friend 
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ife distant. We obserred of birds, that Beemed indigenoaa, 
larks, BpaiTOWS, turbiea, geese, fowls, ducts, generally in 
the neighbourhood of green peas (pea viridit), gollfi and 
bamaclea ; &om our experience we should say that, with the 
exception of the two latter, they generally look well when 
displayed in a fo&uAn* form. In addition to sereral of the 
plants obserred in the Lizard district, were the dog-rose 
{rota dogmaiiea), look-np-and-kiss-me {oteulum patent) and 
adder's tongae [lit^ua nameratu). 

We are obliged relnctantly to postpone till another oppor- 
timity the account of the nomerons crosses, circles or monn- 
ments of stone, and cromlechs that we saw. We may just 
obaenre tbat in some cases they ^ipeared to be, as in oar 
times, testimonials or monoments to individnals of note, or 
otherwise who had deserved, or whose friends had contrived 
to make people think they deserved, such a tribute. Take 
one for instance, where the inscription is usually read 
" Silins hie jacet :" this, onr classic friend says, is quite a 
mistake of the stonemason ; it should be Silinm TTiV jacet : 
that is, Hik or Hickathrift (in whose honour the stone was 
erected) jacet, layed down, that is, threw in wrestling 
8iHaa, who at the time was champion of the Scilly wrestlers. 
Our same friend was desirons of adding a few observations 
on the cnriona old amphitheatre at St. Just, which he con- 
siders to have been erected afrer the Colosseom at Rome, 
80 called as is well known frx^m the ColoBsns of Bhodes, and 
would have been a complete specimen of ancient art, if it 
had not been allowed to go so entirely to decay. We are, 
however, obhged to oppose his wishes, and to draw our nar- 
rative to a close, referring only iar too hastily to our widk 
down to the Land's End, and seeing the double-faced first 
and last house. The point itself is rugged and picturesque, 
increased somewhat by the imt^nination ; for the absolute 
height is less than 100 feet, hat still a dizzy pinnacle to look 
from; and no land in sight till you come to America some 
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fourteen days' and nights' steaming off, unless for giant 
Bolster who wonld make the distance in about 300 paces, 
or unless you could travel with one of the messages along 
the Atlantic cable- To be snrfl the Scilly Islands can fre- 
quently bo seen, but you need not look their way, and after 
aU they are but a little garnish, nothiug substantial. Be- 
sides having been here, you can say you have done it, 
formerly much more rare than railways have now made the 
exploit; and perhaps you may get hold, as we did, of a 
crawfish, something Uke lobster and water, and which in 
our opinion you had better eschew than cheur. And now we 
say, adieu, recommending any one who wishes for a pleasant 
summer ramble to follow in our footsteps. 
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XI. 

A Classical Account of the proceedings at Westminster 
School on bth November, 18 — , hy an old Scholar 

present on the occasion, 
QointDB adeBt Novembri dies dedioata Gaidoni 
Fanx } homini vald^ radical, rald^que astato ; 
Qui mnlti copi& powderij multisque fagottis, 
Meutem prcebebat to blow up the parliament houses. 
Jam celebrata dies cum squibbis crackeribusqne, 
Guy Fausis vmis clamore ac hollo ! boys, hollo 1 
Solebant ttmi Weatmouasterienses alumnij 
Frangero Guy Faaxes nocuos, et Hckere sl^os. 
Dux javenis fortisj acholffl gallusqne Tocatus, 
In mnltia prteliis victor, in cricket the captain. 
On high his stoat cudgel raises, shoutatqne come on boys. 
En plebs propinquat, valde clamore rontoque, 
A crook-kneed, coatless costermonger ad prtelia ducdt, 
Cui nomen est Jos, time pugilist^, expertua in arte, 
Froximus illo ardet chimn^ sweep, with sooty face 

unwashed, 
Qui hoarsely roars out, Sweep, sweep the Scholaxes ad 

Hades. 
Adannt cobleri, butcher-boys, ac hoc genus omne 
Parati pugnte, and thrice too the number of scholars. 
Ostendnnt jeering one huge Gux Faux on a barrow. 
Cum digitia aighta make and cry, don't you wish yon may 

get it I 
Thus skilled in varied slanging stant gntture puppies. 
Tunc ductor juveuilm stands forth atqne ore rotundo, 
Exclamat, Giye way, nor think defendere Guy Faux, 
Per multoa annos mos est such creaturea to knock down. 
Trust not your number, for mind, miserabile valgus. 
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K fighting must come et Ssticuffs Sy to your sliortribH 

Nemo ex hoc numero licks non donatus abibit, 

To tiuB I pledge me, verily non pignus amoris, 

Dixi. The skyes slang and awear outragia molta 

Acies instmcta eat et kniok knock knockery cadimt. 

Shouts — oaths are heard too — ac bandy-lega vociferetur. 

Iratoa Jos est, manet alt& mente repostum 

Judicium Juvenfim spreet^qne injuria formse. 

Brickbat amens ctepit. nee sat rationis in armis ' 

Bnx jnrenfim larg^ super his face ligna reponena, 

Knocks him right down et swish swash procumbit hnmi Jos. 

Atque oculoa heu I knocks tristi circumvolat unibr& 

Nunc et nbique fighting et plurima rictus imago 

Recipiont knock- em-downs et facers dantqne vicissim 

Quidam tentabunt inimicos kickere shinnos. 

Bellum ubiqae ruit, dant bruisos omnibus omnes. 

Now too sticks errant aures et tempora cironm 

Capita vee miserum nimiom vioina cnjelis. 

The skyes lose pluck now paveaat knoek'em downs on the 

pavement, 
Absqnotilare velint necnon fightare recusant 
Omnes knocked down snnt run away qui non potaemnt. 
Verbum skedaddle est qusenmt slummosque remotes j 
Quick, quick, they chivy ofi', aequiturque scholastica pubes. 
Sic fhgiunt ekyei, scholares elated are sky-high, 
Irrident hard blows, black eyes et bruises of all sorts. 
Three cheers, they shout out, snblatus ad sethera clamor. 
Tunc varies fireworks bonfire monsterqne parantur. 
Cum squibs et crackers, candlis cognomine Roman, 
Sockets that fiz fiz, cum rotis catherinisque. 
Nocte ludit tota, redeont scholastica mane 
Divisum imperium com jok-e Doctor habet. 
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Some OhservcUions on the Giants of Cornwall^ by 
Jan Trenoodle, F.G.A., F.C.C.S., &c. 

Formiog one of a party in a pleasurable excoision to the 
West of Cornwall, tlie land of gianta, wb determined to 
qnalif; ourselrea to make a few obaerrations on the subject. 
We read the bistories of PolffdiemaBj the giant of TJljBBes ; 
of GuUiver'B giants at Brobdingnag ; of Jack the Giants 
killer, himself a Comiahmau ; and of all the Eastern and 
Northern giants we could meet with, fini^ng with Halli- 
well's " Rambles in Western Comw^ by the Footsteps 
of the Giants," a book well worth reading, independent of 
the giants ; and Hunt's Popular Bomanoes of the West of 
England, with George CniikHbank's frontispiece, of which 
more anon. We also visited Mr. Brice (Anak), probably 
the tallost living man, but a mere baby in respect to 
legendary giant-hood, being only 8 feet high and 30 stone 
in weight. 

In fact, there have alvmya been ramonrs or legends of 
giants from time immemorial. We read at the siege of 
Troy that Nestor (we believe), wbo is said to have been the 
founder of the Nestorian Christians, talks of men of majiy 
generations before his time, who could throw stones one 
hundred times the weight (Troy weight, it is presmned) 
thwi men in his degenerate time could, and of course one 
hundred times the size. 

Well, we got into Cornwall, and there we saw the Gianf s 
Cradle, the Giant's Spoon, the Giant's Bowl, the Giant's 
Ladle, the Giant's Chair, the Giant's Folpit, the Giant's 
Quoit, the Giant's Bed, aoA. other pieces of Giant furniture. 
We saw the stones thrown by St. Kevem when he was pursu- 
ing that naughty fellow St. Just who had stolen some of his 
relics ; and also the bar of sand at the mouth of the Loe Pool 
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dropped by Tregeagle, who, by the way, was somewhat of 
a mysteriouB peraon, as, according to some accoimts, he was 
no giant at all, though if not, how he could carry the bar at 
his back is a marvel. We heard of giants wrestling, giants 
at play, giuits in love, giants rogues, giants thieves, giants 
cunning, giants fools, &c. With regard to these early 
giants in general, we think we must take into account the 
peculiar rugged forms of the granite formation, which, at a 
little distance, impress the spectator with a notion of a 
huge, giguitic, mysterious shape. We have walked through 
the granite wilds irom St. Just to St. Ives, and have been 
frightened out of oar wits — not much trouble perhaps — in 
the traject. The early Cornish giants are stated to have 
been a harmless, eating, drinking, and sleeping race, (like 
some people we may occasionally meet with in society, even 
iu the present enlightened age), nntU the arrival of Brutus ; 
after which time they were somewhat bullied, and so 
became mde of speech, and active in self-defence. Cori- 
nfeus, the celebrated wrestler and friend of Brutus, was not 
mudi above the common height, say the size of Goliath, or 
about 10 or 12 feet high, while 6og-magog, whom he 
overthrew, was about 18 feet, a trifle compared with some 
giants hereafter to be mentioned, bat still an awkward 
height to take a hitch of, notwithstanding, as we know, he 
was thrown by his smaller antagonist over the Hoe at 
Plymouth. 

The Gifuit Gormoran and his wife Cormelian, who erected 
St. Michael's Mount, were about the size of Oog-m^^g, 
and to this day the Chapel Rock is sbown, aa big bb a small 
house, which dropped through a hole in her apron. Not- 
withstanding the size of Gormoraji, however. Jack the 
Giant-killer was too much for him, as he dug a pit under a 
stone and inveigled the big fellow into it, who thus ended 
his days. But really, we began, as far as real evidence, to 
think somewhat of Lord Grizzle's speech in Tom Thumb 
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about giants, making some ftUowance for his lordBhip^s 
intentional depreciation of the exploits of the renowned 
Thomas : — " Madam, shall I tell yon what I am going to 
flay ? I do not poaitirely know, bat as near aa I can gness, 
I cannot tell, though I firmly do believe there is not one." 
The impression of the existence of early giantfl ia widely 
spread. We have them mentioned in the Biblej though 
Goliath and his tiiends were but shrimps to most of onr 
Cornish giants. The Saxona, Danes, and other Northern 
Countries abound in ^gantic legends, with a belief that the 
early inhabitants of the earth were of giant make; we 
think we have the size of Adam's foot in Ceylon. Amongst 
other stories, we have one of the 83 daughters of Diocletian, 
king of Syria, who killed their husbands on the wedding 
night : there is a story elsewhere of 50 young ladies, save 
one, doing the same thing. Diocletian, to avoid the pub- 
licity of the police reports or the Times of the day, put 
them all on board a steam-vesBel chartered for the occasion, 
and paddled them off at a venture. After dnving about 
for some time, they were cast on an uninhabited part of 
North Britain, where some demons became enamoured of 
them, and hence proceeded a race of giants. Some learned 
writers have said thatUthough giants were prevalent iu the 
early ages of all countries, from Ninu\>d downwards, yet 
somehow, no nation likes to claim au origin irom them, 
though all do so from Noah. Well, at all events, there 
being giants, or legends of giants, it is certain that Corn- 
wall seems to have been a favourite resort, at least in theory. 
We read in the 12th Century, 

" These Monsters every quarter did molest. 
Bat most of all, the Cornwall in the West.'' 
With regard to Jack the Giant killer, we do not find his 
pedigree, or his " hav^e," in any of the County histories ; 
but as they have copied the errors of each other, they have 
also, if we may use the expression, copied the omissions. 
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We cannot lielp thinking that tlie hiatoriiui of Jack had 
seen the history of the well known Thor, and other 
Northern stories. Jack's adventures in the giant's resi- 
dence at night, where the giant strikes him, as he supposes, 
with hia club when in bed, are Uke those of Thor with the 
giant Skrymir, except that Thor here is the striker; or 
those of the Persian Ashoied with the stupid Goole. Thor, 
who was a bit of a giant himself, trarelling with his com- 
panions, falls in with the giant Skrymir, a pretty big one 
too, as we shall see by and bye. At night, when all are 
supposed to be sleeping, Thor strikes, as he fancies, 
Bkrymir (who is in fact a magician) a violent blow with his 
hammer on the head. "Hallo!" says Skrymir, "this is 
very ticklish, a leaf has just fallen on my cheek." After a 
time, Thor gives knock the second, with still greater force. 
" Upon my word," says Skrymir, " this is tiresome, an 
acorn has just fallen on my ^e :— how are you getting on, 
my good fellow Thor ? " Again, after a little pause, goes 
Thor, for the third time of knocking, and knocks his ham- 
mer in up to the handle. "Oh dear," cries Skrymir, "a 
feather has dropped on to my nose, it is time to get up." 
Thor, in fact, had been hammering away on a rock. There 
is a Northern Tule-tide story also of the herd-boy and the 
giant, when the shrewd boy puts a chum in his bed, which 
the giant crushes, and fancies the milk to be the boy's 
brains. He is astonished to find him alive in the morning, 
and to hear that he has been troubled by a flea. The boy 
then challenges bim to eat, and places the greater part of 
his porridge into his wallet ; which, when full, he rips up to 
make room, and advises the giant to do the same, which he 
does, and thus destroys himself. This deprives Jack of the 
originality of his story of kiUing a giant in the same way. 
There is a similar traditional stoiy in the Western H^h- 
lands of a giant and a cunning fellow called by the flowing 
name, Mac-a-Rusgaich. 
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Some of the young giaota seem to Have been rather wild 
sort of fellows. There are accounta of two, at leaat, who 
killed old giantBj and then married the widows ; one of the 
gnilty pairs living afterwards at Treryn Castle, and, for 
what we know, may have erected the eapposed fortifications 
there, as we cannot well account for them in any other 
way. 

We now come to a portion of Cornish gigantesqne his- 
toiy which completely staggers us. There is an end of 
imagination, or sympathy, or anything else. In attempting 
to give any description, we feel aa a literary fly might in 
giving his friends a description of oorselves. Baron Mun- 
chausen, whose accounts are not implicitly to be believed, 
does not pret^id that the men in the moon are more than 
36 feet high, while the inhabitants of the Dog-etar do not 
exceed the moderate height of 20 feet. Gulliver meets in 
Brobdingni^ a population varying fi:t)m 60 to 70 feet in 
atature, and even these, supposing we do not thoroi^hly 
believe in them, we can deal with to a certtdn extent ia 
imagination and dreamland. But when we come to the 
giant Trebiggan, who ootdd pick out the men from ships 
passing round the Land's End, like maggots out of nnts, 
and place them on the Long Ships about three miles off, and 
if in good humour put them back again, and whose faTonrite 
food was little children fried by way of white-bait, what are 
we to do ? And even he must yield to the giant Bolster, 
who was, according to Cmikshank, twelve miles high, 
though we are quite satisfied to tske him at nine, as we 
shall explain directly. He could stride &om one hill to 
another, six miles apart ; and what paces ! why he could get 
along the county in a dozen of them. We may presume 
Dosmery Pool, the Pit of Glwennap, and the Loe Pool to 
be the marks of three of his footsteps, and tiie M6n Book 
and Logan Stone to be two of his corns. Sydney Smith 
recommended some &iend to take three or four turns round 
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Lia wife, who was a very Btont peraon, by way of a little 
exercise before breakfaet ; now, as Bolster's little toe mast 
IiaTe been about a quarter of a mile long, a walk romid tbis 
before breakfast would really bsve been very appetizing ; 
and if he was lying down, a walk np and down would Have 
been a day's journey. Then Bolster was married, and his 
wife therefore would have been about eight miles high I 
only think what a crinoliae I why it would almost have 
covered London, and indeed very much more in their times, 
whenever they were. And as to the young lady Bolsters, 
or Pillows, perhaps they were called in their youth ; what 
ch^nons I 

Thor, on his visit to Utgarda, slept one night with his 
comrades in a epacioiui house, where the entrance occupied 
the whole side of it, and it was afterwards divided into five 
long and spacious apartments. In the morning the giant 
Skrymir claims this as his glove, but then in all this there 
is some glamour, as Skrymir was a magician as before 
mentioned. And, after all, what was this glove to what 
Bolster's woold have been ? The only parallel with Bolster 
with which we have met, is Micromegas, invented by Vol- 
taire: he was eight miles high, and was, when at home, 
au inhabitant of Sirius. He goes about on his travels with 
a native of Saturn, and visits the earth, where he is sur- 
prised at the smaUness of everything. Crossing the Arctic 
Sea, which seems to him like a small river, he picks out a 
whale with his little finger, and lays it on his thumb nail to 
examine; he then sees something which he takes up with 
two fingers, and lays it on his thumb nail to prevent 
breaking it. This proves to be a ship, in which he ulti- 
mately contrives somehow to discover living creatures. 
Tlabbi bar Channah's raven is scarcely a match for Bolster. 
The Babbi says he once saw a frog as big as the village of 
Acra, which contained 60 houses ; then came a snake and 
swallowed the frog, after which came a great raven and 
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gobbled up the Bnake, and Sew into a, tree. What a tree 1 
Tlie Rabbi says he shoold not have beliered it if he had not 
Been it, nor Bhotdd we even then. There is an account in 
the Talmnd of an egg, probably belonging to this raven, 
which fell from a tree and was broken, and glaed about 300 
cedar trees together, besides overSowing a vill^e. 

This said Bolster managed to fall in love with St. Agnes, 
who, we believe, was mooh of the nsoal standard; so how 
he managed the courtship we cannot tell. It must have 
been something like the tallest giraffe falling down at the 
feet of the shrew mouse and offering his heart and band, 
except tiiat in Bolster's case the difieronce would be ten 
times more, besides which, there was already a Mrs. Bolster. 
However, St. Agnes contrived to get rid of her persecutor 
by persuading him to fill a hole in the cliff with his blood, 
which he thongbt a very easy task, but there was a hole in 
the bottom commuTii eating with the sea, SO that he bled to 
death, and thus was the end of the Bolsters. Similar 
stories are told of the deaths of other giants of more intel- 
ligible and reasonable size. But we object to the Bolster 
race altogether ; they are too big, too unmanageable, there 
is no poetry, no ftm, in a fellow nine miles high. 

We cannot venture to differ from oar talented old acquaint- 
ance, George Cruikshauk, in his picture of Bolster in Hunt's 
Romances of the West of England ; all we can say is, we 
do not understand him, and are therefore no doubt in the 
wrong. We think a stride — for it is a stride, and not a 
step — of six miles, does not necessitate a height of more 
than nine ; in such a stride we apprehend that the head 
would be thrown forward, and not back ; and that the effect 
of the stride would be to lower the head about two miles, 
or bring it to within seven miles of the earth. A distance of 
five miles would appear to us better than one and a half for 
taking a sketch of the Man Mountain, which would be at a 
distance of eight or nine miles from the head, and this head 
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shoold be in size about one fourth of the diatauce from tlie 
centre of the body upwards ; while the ehoulders would be 
twice as broad as the height of the head ; and so the head, 
according to our notion, would not have the same pillular, 
and cert^nlj not pictoresquej form as now represented, 
but would be on an enlarged scale more consonant to our 
naaal ideas of the sublime and beautiful. However, Omik- 
shank says it should be as he represents it, and if he speaks 
in right down earnest, and does not apply the humour of 
which he is such a master, we yield to him. 

But we must bid adieu to our Bolsters and our other 
giants, and as there seems to be some confusion on the 
subject, will conclude with the confused observations of 
Mrs. Westgate in a publication of the late Benson Hill : — 
" There's a fine snblunious air, under the equinox ; though 
at present we have but vaccinating weather ; in this climate 
one had need dissemble the gigantic statutes I left in Corn- 
wall, in their minorities, undei^ing every variegation of 
temperament, as if there was no more penetration in 
them than in the antick Saxons as pat Stone hinges to 
Salisbury plain." 
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Ventnlogutana, hy Vocative Memo^ Esq. 

Some few montha since we were amused b; a yeotnlo- 
qnist, called Frederic (the great) Maccabe, who held a 
dialogue, as a railway guard, with many supposed passengers 
in his train. Tailing his voice with much skill ; and, more 
recently with a very clever performer or artist, or whatever 
may be the right designation, named Jester, perhaps only a 
name for the public, but he realized it in his performance. 
He had three dressed figures of full size, with a contrivance 
which enabled him to move their mouths when they were 
supposed to speak, and he carried on a conversation with 
them in a laughable manner, and you were almost induced 
to believe that they were real actors or speakers. But the 
best of his exhibition was with a sort of doll, of which the 
face was formed by the back of his hand inserted iato a 
bonnet ; and his conversation with her or it, whichever yoa 
like to call it, and her or its singing, was not only very 
ludicrous, but very clever, as his mouth appeared immoveable 
all the time ; and the way he humoured the movements and 
grotesque antics of the handy old lady shewed the prac- 
tised artist. In our earlier days we remember a trick some- 
what of the same kind, though inferior, with a corked hand . 
having a handkerchief wrapped round it, and a feigned voice 
for the supposed old woman, which would pass at Christmas 
time among snap-dragon, &c. ; but Mr. Jester's is really a 
finished performance, and he is a skilful ventriloquist. 

Of course, the notion of ventriloquism proceeding from 
the stomach is now altogether exploded. It proceeds from 
great flexibility of the organs of speech, and also from the 
power, acquired or otherwise, of being able to speak with 
httle motion of the lips, and, as we believe, also taking a 
deep inspiration of the breath. Some with powers of 
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varying tlie voice and witib good eaxB, if tibey chooae and 
have time to practise, may learn tlie art to a certain extent, 
if they will manage to conceal by Bome artifice tbe move- 
ment of the lipSj and a doll or a figure ia useful for tids 
purpose, in order to distract the attention of tie audience ; 
but a first-rate ventriloquist mnat, we expect, be bom wifi 
pecnbar Acuities in this respect. In olden times, when our 
voice was somewhat flexible, and was occaBionally practised 
in patter songs, such as the Nightingale Club, Ac, to the 
great edification and approbation of onrselves and onr 
fiends, we 6nce tried a small experiment before a limited 
audience of four (including a doU) in a stf^-coach; the 
doll having been borrowed from a little girl, its mama, for 
the occasion. Having admired it for a short time, it began 
to complain of its ill-treatment by its mama, especially in 
respect of eating and drinking, which oaosed some amose- 
ment; and, of coarse, it was by the medinm of the doll 
that the movement of the lips was hidden. The mama, 
however, was not satisfied that the doll conld speak, thongli 
she oould not make ont where the ehrill voice came &om. 
Now, if the stem requirements of an arduous profession, as 
they say, had not limited our leisure time, who knows if we 
had practised, but that we might have ultimately become a 
peripatetic ventriloquist at country fairs, joining to it tbe 
accompHsbments of the caps and balls, swallowing fire, 
drawing out heaps of ribbons, &c., dressed in a spangled 
jacket and flesh-coloured continuations — ^perhaps it is as 
well as it is. 

Ventriloquism is no doubt of very early date ; the witch 
of En-dor is supposed by some writers to have been one of 
a class who had this faculty, and Isaiah speaks of a voice as 
of one having a familiar spirit ont of the ground. 

Among the early priests some no doubt possessed the 
power, and made use of it to astonish their votaries. We 
also read accounts of it among f^e Esquimaux and 
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KamtscsliAtkuis, &&, some of wliom seem to excel in' 
mimicry. 

The names of maoy skilfiil rentriloqiiists are on record, 
l>at there is, perhaps of necessity, a certain similarity in the 
tales told of them. Even the great Cardinal Richelien is 
said to have amnsed himself at the expense of a Bishop by 
means of a gentleman who possessed this faculty, and who 
persoaded Tiim that he heard the Toioe of his deceased 
fatiier, recommending him to abstain from his conrtly pnr- 
Bdits, and to tnm to the conversion of heretics, beginning 
TTiih the ventriloquist, and, as proof, presenting him with 
a valuable chaplet he wore ; which he did, greatly to the 
amusement of the cardinal. Some eztraordint^ stories are 
told of one called Brabant, at the end of the 17th century, 
but he seems to have been a bit of a rogne, for he obtained 
his wife and a dowry by a somewhat free use of hia talent. 
At the end of the last century there was a man named 
Bums, who is said to have been very clever in this art. He 
persuaded a coantryman to unload his cart of hay by imi- 
tating the cries of a child j a similar tale is told of others. 
Another story is told of his going to a fish stall to pm^ihase 
a fish. "Is this fresh," says he, to the old fishwoman. 
" Fresh, my dear," says she, " only caught this morning." 
" Don't you believe her,'^ interposes the fish apparently, 
"I have been out of the water for more than a week, and 
you know that well enough, yon old deceiver," It is added 
that the old fish-seller was so astonished, that she became 
honest, after a sort, from that time. There is a stoiy of the 
same moral diaracter told of Comte, a celebrated French 
ventriloquist. He met a female peasant di'ivisg a fat pig 
before her. " What's the price of this animal, my good 
woman ?" " One hundred francs, Sir 7" " One hnndred 
francs 1 it is too much I I will give you ten crowns," 
" Nonsense, don't talk to me ; if yon won't give a hundred 
francs, be off with you." *' Stay," says the ventrilognist, 
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" I will ask pig^ himBelf. How much are you worthj my 
^s piggy ^ 0°o hundred franca V " Oh. dear no. Sir," 
BayB piggy, "I am not worth a hundred pence ; I am meaaly> 
and my mistress ifl trying to take you in." You may anp- 
pOBe the astonishment of the bystuiders. 

The Baron de Uengen, ab'oot a century ago, waa cele- 
brated for hia Tontriloquial talent, and carried about with him 
a small doll with a moveable mouth, with which he used to 
keep up his conrersations something in the following man- 
ntir. " Miss, I have heard an oosatisfactory report of you." 
" Sir," waa the reply in a shrill voice, " calnmny is very 
easy." " If you deviate from the right course, I shall be 
driven to unpleasant measures to bring yon back." " Ja- 
deed, why it is very etwy to return to the right course, 
when you have never left it." " I tell you what. Miss, you 
are a little coquette, and flirt with all the presentable men, 
whenever you have an opportanity." " Nonsense I when 
one is possessed of a little beauty, and some talent, cue is 
constaQtIy exposed to envy and abuse." And so on, until 
at last the dispute would get so vivid, that he would put 
her in his pocket, where she would oontinne to grumble and 
Bcold, and complain of the conduct of the men ; and on one 
occasion so deceived one of the company, that he interposed 
to relieve her. 

About the same time there was a grocer at Paris, named 
St. Gille, who had extraordinary talent in this art, and of 
whom a particular account is given, with numerous anec- 
dotes, in a scarce work called Le Yentriloque or L'Engas- 
tarimythe, but we have only space for a short one. They all 
tend to show that he had wonderful command over bis vo€aI 
organs and the movements of his mouth, as even those who 
were aware of his talent, and were watching him, could 
detect no movement, and were even deceived themselves by 
the constant apparent change of phwe from whence the 
voice issued. Widkiug one day in the Forest of St. Ger- 
k2 
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nudu-ea-Laye vnih & pompoua old militar; officer fond of 
talking of battles, &c., a voice was Leard from the top of 
a tree, Baying, " It is not every one that urears a sword who 
knows how to nse it." " Who is this impertinent scoimdrel/' 
says the incensed officer. " Oh, only some sancy peasant 
taking birds' nesta/' aaya St. Gille. " Ton are a&aid to come 
near," says the roice, apparently lower down. " Indeed," 
says the officer, preparing for an attack, " I will soon shew 
yon that." " What are yon abont," says St. Gille, " they 
ate only joking with you." "A bullying conntenance is 
not always a sign of courage," Bays the voice coming nearer. 
" It is no peasant, I will make him repent of his imperti- 
nence very soon," says the militoire. "Look at Hector 
flying before Achilles," says the voice from the foot of the 
tree. This was too much for the hero, who drew hia Bword, 
and rushing to the tree stabbed through a bush at the 
bottom of it, from which, by chance, out sprang a hM«, and 
St. Gille then explained the joke. 

The celebrated Tom Britton, the musical small coal-man, 
lost his life from fright caused by a Ventriloquist. 

One of fjie best ventriloquists of modem times, or per- 
haps of any times, was Mens. Alexandre, who exhibited 
here about 40 years since, being then quite a young mac. 
His powers were displayed at a very early age, and several 
anecdotes are t-old of his tricks by means of his great 
powera of vocal illusion. These tricks, told of diflerent 
distinguished ventriloquists, have, as we before mentioned, 
a certain similarity. Voices coming apparently from a 
cellar, from the top of the room, or the top of a house, 
from up the chimney, from a stove ; in some cases the joke 
being carried so far as to cause the bystanders to send for 
workmen to release the imprisoned person, or to onload a 
cart where a person is supposed to be concealed ; and, in 
some cases, even the ventriloquist himself ran some risk of 
personal injury when he was discovered to be the cause. 
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Alezaadre performed at the Adelphi in Hie year 1822 
in a piece written for him, wherein he impersonated five 
Tiaible charactersj three inTisible, two asBamed per- 
sons, and seven imitated half-length peraons, with appro- 
priate dresees, &c., and also imitated several quadrnpeds 
and inanimate objects, such as planing and sawing wood, 
making and cooking an omelet, &c. ; and it was, alto- 
gether, an extraordinary performance. He afterwards 
assumed the name of Vattemare, or perhaps that might 
have been his real name, and collected a most vatnable and 
remarkable collection of antographs and other curiosities ; 
visiting in the highest circles, and as, after he retired from 
public performance, he would not take money presents for 
e^iibiting his skill, he was repaid by autographs and 
drawings, &c. An anecdote is told of a performance of his 
before an aristocratic circle at Prince Mettemich's, when he 
made it a condition that no person should be admitted after 
he had commenced, and the servants were instructed accor- 
dingly. Soon after, a well kuown member of the diplomatic 
body is heard outside claiming admittance, and expressing 
great indignation at being refused. Mons. Vattemare pre- 
tended to look reproachfully at the Prince in consequence 
of this iutemiption, and some one was immediately sent to 
explain ; but, on opening the door, no person was found, 
the whole having been caused by the akiU of the ventrilo- 
quist. Soon after the time of Mons. Alexandre, Mr. Lova 
came before the publio, and was very skilful and distin- 
guished as a ventriloquist, and, indeed, stands in the first 
rank of the art. Many amusing stories of him, in the 
exercise of his faculty, are told even in his boyhood. 

The elder Mathews possessed this talent to a certain 
extent, probably from practising the flexible organs ha pos- 
sessed. But his powers of imitation and impersonation 
were so extraordinary, that one seemed to forget everything 
but the character before yon, and at times there appeared 
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ere& to be two or tiiree together ; his changes were so 
rapid, fuid the indmdDality bo perfect. None bat those 
who have seen hie At HomeB, and other IBntertainments of 
this description^ can realize what tiiey were. We shall not 
easily meet with his like again, and eo here will we stopi. 
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XIV. 
Basdtados. — A Tragedy, written hy Simon . 

Esq., mth Notes and Observations by varioiia 



" Gallants, we here present yon with a play, 
The product of a coimtry holiday." 

(JVwit Prologue to the Tragi-Comed^ of Joan qf Seadington, bj/ 
Dr. Wm. King.) 

The following drama properly oomea within the dass of 
burlesque, a species of composition as old as the Greeks 
and Bomans ; and, at one time, mncb in vogue. We claim 
for it, however, a higher position in literature than the 
numerous parodies or burlesques, which for some years past 
have been so frequently produced at our theatres, which, in 
many instances, are httle more thui vehicles for puns. We 
do not purpose to enter into a lengthened account; of these 
compositions, but may name amongst the more noted thea- 
trical burlesques, Shakespeare's Fyramus and Thisbe in the 
Midsummer Nighfs Dream, which, under the name of 
Absnrda Comica or Peter Squenz, was dramatized in Ger- 
many more than 200 years since j the Rehearsal, by the 
Duke of Buckingham, written as a satire on Dryden's and 
other favourite plays of the age j Tom Thumb, as originally 
wiitten by Fielding with the same object; Lindamira by 
Foote ; Chrononhotonthologus by Carey ; the Dragon of 
Wantley; the Tailors, or a tragedy for warm weather, of 
which the first representation caused a riot at the theatrej 
the sarborian fraternity considering themselves insulted by 
it; the Critic by Sheridan, still ocoaaionally performed; 
the Quadrupeds of Quedlinborgh by Cannings which first 
appeared in the Anti-Jacobin as the Bovers of Weimar. 
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SCBITB THB F1B8T. 

A CAamW m t&« Palace. 
Enter Qcozzr {mediiaiing) . 
Qu. Alas I what divera cares on hb are tltrown, 
The miniBtere, advisers of the crown. 
Sach mighty projects crowd on every side, 
Which to begin apon I can't decide. 
Thoa have I seen ' with trowsers in his hand, 
Some hean, for dinner late, half naked stand. 
Which leg to put ia first he cannot tell, 
He would pnt both, he likes them both so well. 
So ladies, when they go to bay a muslin. 
Protest the choice of pattern's very puzzling; 
They donbt, and then say to the shopman's sorrow. 
They're all so pretty — but — ^we^ll call to-morrow. 



The man who would be a Prime Minister, 

Should all sorts of state affairs know^ 
Should laugh at events which are sinktffl. 

With foresight should crush every foe. 
Should take care to choose his own beadles. 

And treat them with gold-laced cocked hats ; 
And then, if he's not sharp as needles, 

TheyTl torn tail,* and trot off like rats. 

E'en now my doty to the king demands 

I make my bow, and wait on hia commands. 

By Jove, I wish he soon would this way toddle, 

For Morpheus plays sad havoc with my noddle ; 

As little girls to fond mammas do cry. 

The dustman thraws his sand into my eye. 

An exposition * comes on me of sleep ; 

I'd better sit than stand {sits) 'tis quite as cheap, {sleeps). 
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Enter Siashhinos. 
SI, Qaozzj, my &iend ; how's this f — h&'e &st a-dreaming, 
Bat is it gena>ine, or only Beeming T 
Bat ttia -won't do, besides Vve lota* of news. 
Some to rejoice him, and some to amnse.* 
Now, how to wake him, there's the rab,' I dare not 
Poll his great toe,^ to tweak his nose I oare not. 
Besides, if I sach valgar methods use. 
He'll make a pretty row," he'll play the deace. 
Music has charms I've heard, so let me tiy 
If it will ohase soft slumbers fi«m hia eye. 

SoHO (Tone, SfoUy Mahne). 
By the two Lizard lights. 
By the gas-lamps at nights. 
And by all those delights, 

That the ohase has in store ; 
I do vow and declare 
That yoa shall not stay there, 
Fast asleep in yoor chair. 

Doing nothing bnt snore. 

Oh I if 8 how shall I try. 
Shall I tickle his eye. 
Or his ear poll awry. 

Or his ear give a shake f 
It's myself' B in a bother. 
Bat still somehow or other, 
Yoar soft slombers I'll smother. 

And your lordship awake. 
Dear Qaozzy, old Qnozzy, my boy. 

Qu. {toakir^) What dolcet strains are those t ah I Slash, 
is't yon ? 
What scenes of war, my hero, hast in view ? 
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Slash. No warlike smnmons calk me to the field. 

The epaulettes to lawyers' wigs now yield. 

No fear tliat any campaign now may jog awry, 

As classics aay, jam cedunt arma toggery}^ 

I come the cry of Victory to shout out, 

And tell the accoxmt of my last fighting bont out. 
(^. 'Tis well, thou rampant battering ram of battle, 

Thou valiant blonderboss, brave watchman's rattle I 

Let m© be yonr Gazette Extraordinary, 

And to the king in terms well cnll'd and aiiy, 

Recount thy dangers and thy various toils, 

Whilst at the royal feet you lay the spoils. 

Yon know you're mde of speech, e'en bat tollollish ; 

Experience here, has given courtly polish. 
Slash. Agreed, and see his Majesty approaches. 

With train as gay as my Lord Mayor's new coaches. 

£n/er FnsTnwa, Swaqqbcabtjkdus, three trwnpeters, and 
four soldiers. 
Qu. Hail ! great Fustidos, at your royal toes. 

See SlashminoB, the bnghear of your foes; 

A hero more renowned than Hurlo-Thrumbo, 

And much more frightfhller " than Mumho- Jumbo. 
f^t. Welcome, great Captain, welifome Geuerahssimo, 

Let's have yonr news — out with it — hey I prestissimo. 
Qtt, Hay't please yonr Majesty's most Boyal Highness, 

Brave Slashminos is troubled with a shyness : 

To me assigns the gratefhl task this day 

To tell his conquests, and to say his say," 

Full well your Majesty may recollect. 

He raised the latest army he could get. 

Some had percussion caps, some croquet sticks," 

To fight the dandies and expose their tricks t 

Fearing to find a formidable foe," 

They marched with caution and with progress slow. 
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Wben ta tiieir right a motley band was seea> 
AH clad in aTmoor — 

Sla»k. TSo, in stays 70a mean ; 

Like hogs in annoor by their dresa impeded^ 
Though scarce two thirds in nnmber we aacoeeded. 
We chai^d them briskty, and the battle won, 
Taking all prisoners, as they ooold not mn. 
Myself, their chief in single combat tried. 
Tripped np his heels, and lao'd his laced hide. 
I raised a hmricane about his face. 
Like huntsman eam^ of the canine race. 
Himself and sister, captives at the gate. 
Your royal faroor and commands await. 
May BQch success attend on all your frays I 

I^tst• Such valor well deserves onr wannest praise. 
Nor ahalt thou empty praise alone receive } 
The highest recompense we'll give to thee, 
Here — take this garter " from our royal knee. 
This pocket-book looks rather worn, I know. 
But it hath that within which passeth show. 
Whene'er thou Klc'at thou shalt come here to luncheon. 
With Airie's wine and claret by the puncheon. 
Our pale ale ** now, and short-cut thou shalt share. 
Oar long-cut's short,*' we cannot any spare. 
Colonel, your company will leave the room. 
If any call, you'll say we're not at home. 

£ttff(^. Tour honorificabilitndinity '* 

Shall be obeyed in less than in a minute, I 
Win to the nearest ale-house for some swizzle." 
Bear rank take open order — eyes right — mizzle.*" 

{Ex, SwAQ, tna^tera and soldiers.) 

(Fdbtidos, Qoozzt, and Suseuihos, sit and drink and 
smoke.) 
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, your toast : — 
Qtt. —My liege, no conntiy riclier is 

Than oars in epecnlations, mines, and fiBherieB. 

On each side comp'niea (limited) now start ap, 

For what no matter, if the calls come smart up. 

Bat shield as irom official liquidators. 

Or windings np, and each administrators. 

So I propose success to cash and trade 1 
Fust. A better choice, I think, ooold not be made. 

What say'st thoa, Slashminos, what is your toast ? 
Slanh, I'll give the fair sex, oar proad coantry's boast. 

God bless each one with crinoline aboat 'em. 

We should be all old bachelors *^ without 'em. 
Futt. A bumper, friends, upstanding too, ye elves. 

Though last, not least, we'll drink oar noble selves. 

The captive princess now demands our care, 

To her, my Quoz, do thou with na repair. 

{Ex. Fust, and Qn.) 
Slaah. Ha I say'st thou so, king, think'st, thou I'm such a 

As not to know which way thon rowest thy wherry ? 

Think'st thou that I'm by loyalty so blinded, 

As not to see which way to go thou'rt minded. 

But surely Dandyzette will play me fair : 

If not, avaant allegiance, here I swear. 

That I will sacrifice the guilty pair. 

Oh I I have that within which passeth show,** 

A fire that freezes," and a burning snow. 

Methinks 'tis jealousy, but I scarce know. 
Song*' (Tune, Cherry Sipe). 
Peaches ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry. 
Where the red with white doth vie. 
If you ask me where to seek. 
Find them on my fair one's cheek. 
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DAHDYABOS. 



Were I but the bee to Bip 
Honey from her ponting lip. 
Soon I'd Qj and make tlie king' 
Feel the venom of my sting-. 
Zounds I Til rebel, and on old Fosty's head 
I'll heap down vengeance j haply, when he's dead. 
The folks will make me mcHiamh in his atead. 
To Prince Dandyados I'll bend my oonrse. 
For hia aasiatanoe, as my last resource. 

EfUer DAitDYioxMB. 
DandyadoB, of thee I was in search. 
His Majesty has left me in the lurch. 
He's gone to offer Dandyzette his crown ; 
But, what of that, when sorely it is known 
He is thy mortal foe, and won't allow 
A dandy, in this town his shape to show. 
But join with me, and soon will we compel 
This fellow, who now cuts so great a swell. 
To be submissive as an underling. 
Myself will be a dandy, and yonr king : 
You the prime minister, and as the Queen, 
Shall Dandyzetta on my throne be seen. 

Dand. I like your plan, good fellow, but believe 
I am not equal to so much fatigue. 
I cannot bear exertion any more. 
And truly fighting is a monstroos bore.'* 
It puts one oat of shape so ; I declare. 
The very thought quite agitates my hair. 

Slash. We can't succeed but by a fight — 

Dand. Suppose, 

A congress, or commission we jm)pOBe. 

Slash. Oh I theae may do for tilings not wanted fast. 
Long as Penelopaoan web they last. 
And if at length a blue book is completed. 
The subject-matter is quite obsolete, dead. 
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Hush I here he comes — 

Dand. — Then, pr'ythee man, be civile 

Don't make a hreeze, or he will play the devil. 

Slanh, Well, well, 1 will dissemble for a while, 
And meet the fickle fair one with a smile. 
If thou wilt second my designs, depend 
That thoa shalt be my minister and friend. 

Dand. Agreed; though my best coat it spoil, I'll try, 
And though — 

{Enter FcBTUJOS and Daedyzbtta.) 

— I'm glad to see yonr Majesty. 

Fiut. Daadyadoa, for thy fair sister's sake, 
With thee a strict alliance we will make- 
No more art l3ion a captive, but may'st stmt, 
Howe'er absord thy dress, oar streets throughoat. 
No more shall base itinerants sing thy faU, 
Or children point, and " There's a dandy," bawl. 

Slash, to Dand. {aside.) 'Tis all my eye and Betty Martin, 
man. 
Believe him not, hell gammon if he can. 

Fust. Now, Slashminos, we give thee leave to leave U8, 
Dandy, farewell, we are your friend, heheve ns. 

Slash, to Dand. {aside) He'll be your &iend as long as 'tis 



Slash, and Dand. We are your most obliged and obedient. 
Slash, {aside) Soon, sweet Sir Simon, shall I spoil yoar sport, 

Stem Slashminos is of no supple sort. 

{Ex. Slash, and Dand.) 
I'iist. Now, maiden, wilt thou deign the suit to hear, 

Peerless thyself, of one without a peer, 
Da. Indeed, I cannot teU, but if you please 

I'll ask Mama — 
Fust. Here down npon my knees, 

I beg you will not think of such a thing. 

Consider, rosy fair one, I'm a king, 
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And am not used to sofier such delay ; 
BeeideSj yon knowj Muaa will s&y yoa may. 

Da. AriflOj good airj my heart ia not bo toogfa, 
Bat if yon pay me complimenta enoagh, 
I may consent. 

fiut. Oh 1 joyful, joyoaa soond. 

Hear that, ye winds, and blow it all aronnd. 
That Dandyzetta's mino; potTfar and near. 
The chanuB that in my Qaeen elect appear. 
Say that her eyea like any diamonds shine, 
Her hair like choicest skein of silk is fine. 
Her rose and hly-oolonred cheeks are aeen. 
Smooth as the graaa upon a howling-green. 
Her neck so £ur, that tongue can scarcely ntter. 
White as the goose that dabbles in the gutter. 
Her breath most sociable of Nature's boons. 
Sweet as a pound of Ghmter's macaroons. 
Her lips vermilion, teeth that correspond. 
White as the graceful swans upon a pond. 
!Each gaahghtj'* as yoa walk along the streets. 
Into its pipe for jealousy retreats. 

Da. Forbear, such flattery I can't endure, 
Yoa do not mean one half you aay, I'm sure. 

Fust, By our own royal wig,'' we swear 'tis true, 
Tliroughoat the land there's ncme so fair as you. 
Now, might I venture one boon to demand, 
To have a kiss of that there pretty hand F 
Oh I were I'* on those flippers but a glove, 
I then might surfeit on the kiss of love. 

Da. Or that there, or this here hand you may choose, 
A gift BO slight I'm sure X can't refuse. 

{White he kisses her hand, Slash, and Bahs. en^er 
utg)erceived.) 

F^t. Good Catholics with less delight, I know. 
And less devotion, kiss the pope's great toe. 
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Slash. Fostidoaj ri^t aboat^ prepare to die. 

See which by fortuDe'a faroiired, you or I; 

For soon a mortal conflict nmst decide 

Of which of as that fair one will be bride. 
Fuat. What rebel's voice is that ? Is'fc yoa I see ? 

And Dandy perjnred too I well, let it be ; 

Though two to one, yonr numbers shall not save, 

Or yon, or he — 
Da. Might I attention crave 

The odds of one to two, you won't abide. 

But call for Quoz to fight here by your side. 
Fust. Your counsel's good, he'll save me some hard thumps. 

Qnozzy, where e'er thou art, pray stir thy stumps. 

And haste this way ; foul treason's on the wing, 

A brace of rebels want to kill thy king. 
Band. He's making game*" of ns, he calls as brace. 

Enter QtJozzT. 
Qu. My lord, I come your enemies to face, 

Eager to aid my king in war's alarm. 

Soon shall they feel the vigour of this arm. 
Fkfst. No more — why waste our breath and courage thus 

In words ? — come oo — to end now some of us 

The hour is come,:*" good Quoz, fight for thy life. 
Sloth, Have at thee then, we soon will end this strife. 
Da. Yet hold awhile — I will not keep yon long. 

My grief's bo great that I must sing a song, 

(Like other heroines when in despair) 

Then I'll be off, and hope you'll all fight fair. 

Sohq" {Tune, Fd be a butterfiy). 
I'd be a caterpillar, bom in a garden 

Where turnips and carrots and cabbage ** meet." 
To rove o'er the flowers, I'd care not a farden, 

And thinking of noi^ht, if I'd plenty to eat. 
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I'd seek not advancement, ambition discarding, 
Nor seek any lover fond rows shonld repeat ; 

I'd be a c&terpillar bom in a garden, 

And thinldng of nought, if I'd plenty to eat. 

Oil 1 could I pilfer the wand of a faiiy, 
I'd have a set of those pretty httle legs ; 

Their summer'a day's ramble is cantions and wary. 
While sung in a leaf, like to shoemaker's pegs. 

While those who have wings may be sportive and airy. 
But power, alas t still rash enterprise bega. 

I'd be a caterpillar, cautions and wary, 

And snug in a leaf, like to shoemaker's pegs. 

(Ex. Da.) 

{They all fight — Dandyados keeping at a respect- 
ful diatance^^ in the back ground, brandishing his 
sword; after a severe conflict, Slashminos stabs 
FusTiDoa and QnozzT.) 
Fust. Enough (Slash, stabs him again), enough I say, put up 
your sword, 
Ton've pink'dmy bread-basket, upon my word. 
What, Qnoz my boy, and art thou diddled too ?'* 
Qu. By jingo,** sir, tho rogue has run me through, 
Therefore, suppose we were to walk away j 
Aa we are dead, we need no longer stay. 
F\ist. Methinks it might be somewhat more decorous. 
To stay and die with all our friends before us. 
Good Slashy, promise we when dead may lay 
In this our el — ■ 

{dies in the elbow chair) 
Slash. — bow chair,'^ he meant to say. 

But e'er the bow was out, he fell a napping. 
Qu. That two such dire mishaps should happen 
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To Bnstum's kingdom, in the self-same houT, 
By means of foul rebellion's ratUess power. 
That king and minister should both knock under 1 
Slash. What, Qaozzy, ar'n'tee dead ? 
Qu. — ^I shonldn't wonder. 

I go the faithful follower of my king, 
But first upon this stool myself I'll fling, 

{sits down on a stool) 
And, like the dying avran, a song I'll sing. 
SONO** (Tune, Yankee Doodle). 
Oh I I've been fighting — ^what about f 

I scarcely can discover. 
I'm whopped, till I can't trot about — 
I think I can't recover. 
I'm going to go, I am indeed, my ribs they feel quite sorely, 
The backet I shall kick I'm sure, oh dear ! I'm rather poorly. 

I've got some bumpa upon my head, 
Would puzzle Doctor Spurzheim ; 
Sach lumps upon a man, 'tis said. 
Considerably hurts him. 
I'm going to go, I am indeed, my pate it feeU quite sorely. 
The bucket I shall kick I'm sure, oh dear ! I'm very poorly. 
(QoozzT dies.) 
Enter Dandyzetta, 
Da, Oh miserable maid I'^ wretched woe ! 

Alack! Dear me 1 Oh! Well-a-day!« Ah I Oh I 
Ah ! doleful dumps I Oh ! dismal, dreary day ! 
See where the king and minister dead stay. 
My eyes are blinded by the briny tear. 
To see this pair*' of spectacles lie here. 
Yet shall tho king not unrovenged die awayj 
Female timidity, avaunt, hence, fly away. 
Soon shall your foes bo dead as pickled salmon, 
My spirit's up, and fear is boah and gammon.*' 
l2 
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Come friends prepare bis Majesty to folloir, 

{picks vp the twordt of Fcbtidob and Qnoisr) 
These swords shall make joa tip ns the blue toUow.** 
Dand. "Whak, cmel Amazon, wiH not spare either P 

Nor SlashminoBj nor Dandy — 
Da. No, not neither t** 

{TTtey fight,** Daxdtasob gett behind Siabhiohos, 
and after a short eonfiiet, Danstzbtta gtai» 
them both through together. Slabhhinob lies 
doton on the right qf Qcoixr, Dahdtadob, e^er 
trying in vain to lie down on the ^ft of Foa- 
Tn)08, bei^ too tightly laced to accomplish it, 
diet standing.) 
Da. Thos stmok by a weak woman's Tengefdl sword dead. 
May all saoh rebels ever be rewarded. 
(Looks out). What do I see ? my maid my sapper stealing. 
My wedding cake too : slat I what, hast no feeling ? 
To treat me thus, like to a demi-rep ! 
Out of my house, you minx, yoa soon shall step. 
I'll cast you off like nutshells, or snck'd orange, 
Unfriended through the town, or country to range. 
Prick up your ears, be off like pig that grunt'th j 
For notice, take your v^es for a month. 
With me you would have lota of gold and silver. 
But now be off — for you the wind does ill veer. 
Forbear, leave off; I'll tip 'ee cake,** you Anna, 
And punish yon with ipecacuanha, 

(Runs off in a rage.} 
{After a short pause, Fustidob looks about, gets up 
from his chair with on air of offended dignity, 
and walks out. Q,vozzy looks after him, shakes 
his head" and follows, Slabhionos then gets 
up, takes hold of Dansiados, and they go out 
stately, arm in arm.^*) 
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* " 7%M» have I seen." The beauty of ttis appropriate 
simile muBt oocnr to every carefiil reader who attends to 
it. What can more impressively betoken the great uncer- 
tainty exiytiog in the mind of an intellectual, well-educated 
man, than that he risks the loss of his dinner, rather than 
inom- the charge of partiality by favouring one leg more 
than another T We prefer it to the eimile in Bombastos 
Fnrioao^ 

" So when two feasts, whereat there's nought to pay. 

Fall, unpropitions, on the self-same day : 

The anxious Cit each invitation views, 

And knows not which to take, or which refuse ; 

To stay away from this, or that, is loth. 

And sighs to think he cannot dine at both." 
There is, however, a much older and more pertinent pas- 
sage, which must be well known to all the reading public, 
who have perused the Rehearsal. Here Yolscias has a long 
contest within himself between Love and Honoor. Love 
persuading him to take both bis boots off, while Honour 
commands him to put both on. At least he hops ofT the 
stage with one boot off, and one on, not being able to decide 
in favour of either, concluding his speech with — 
" For as bright day, with black approach of night 

Contending, makes a doubtful puzzling light ; 

So does my honour, and my love together, 

Puzzle me so, I can resolve for neither." 

(Smootkiide.J 
We are inclined to think that we do not look sufficiently 
for back for the original of some of our allegories, 
similes and illustrations, though we are happy to find an 
increasing amount of knowledge and antiquarian iuvea- 
tigatioQ daily arising. We think the anther may have taken 
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his wimil fl from tlie following r&re black letter ballad, where 
however, the cause of the indecision is not explained— 
" Dyddle, dyddle, dnmpylinge, my aonne Johne, 
Wente to bedde wyth bys breeches oime. 
One stockyne offe, and one stockynge otme, 
Dyddle, dyddle, dumpylinge, my sonne Johne." 

fOldcut.) 

* " Song." Who ever heard of a prime minister stopping 
to sing a aong, when he had so much to do ? What was 
the author thinking of? Aud Hien what ia it all about ? 

{Gruffby.) 
We admire the tact of the anthor, in introducing songs 
as a reUef or rariety ; we shall see more subsequently. Oor 
great dramatic writers, from Shakespeare downwards, have 
adopted this coarse ; look at Sir Hugh Evans, when he ia 
on the point of Eghting, as be expects, what may have 
proved a fatal duel with Dr. Caius ; he occupies himself 
with the song commencing — 

" To shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals." 
We find them also in the early mysteries, in Gammer 
Gurton's Needle, Royster Doyster, and other standard 
plays. We approve of the words of the song, they seem 
suitable to the purpose, and the " beadles," with the 
" gold-laced cock'd hats," we suspect have some covert 
meaning. We must remember also that the minister ia 
here in private, and with his collar limp and careless, and 
with none of the starch he is obliged to use in public. 

{Smoothaide,') 
' " Tail," This should evidently be " tale," turn tale, 
that is, tell ^lother tale, a printer's mistake. {Minim) 

* "Am ewposition." Shakespeare, we think, has something 
like this somewhere. — (Ferret.) 

* " Lota." We consider this word to be used figuratively, 
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with reference to tlie practice of aactionaera dividing pro- 
perty intrusted to them for Bale, into various parcels, whicli 
thej call lots. So Slasliminos means that he has plenty ^^ 
pieces of news to impart to Qaozzy. — [Mingle.) 

Lota mean a number of things, Bometiraes called in com- 
mon parlance, a plenty of liungs. Thus Mingle, in the farce 
of the Beehive, nses as a cnrrent expression, that he has 
"lots of civility, porter, and oats." — [Wordy.) 

• " Some to amuse." This is rather vague, we think it is 
a mistake of the printer, and that the line should be, " Some 
to rejoice him, the sum to amuse." This avoids the 
awkward repetition of the word " some." — [Peerby.) 

' " There's the rub." A palpable plagiarism from Shakes- 
peare, we are sorprised at the author venturing on so well 
known a passage. — (Gny?Sy.) 

* " PuU his great toe," ^c. This affords a proof of the 
author having had a public school education, which accounts 
for his namerous classical allusions. We recollect in our 
juvenile Westminster days having been occasionally wakened 
up by the means referred to, sometimes accompanied by an 
avalanche of books. The effect was more sensational than 
agreeable. — [Mingle.) 

B " Row." This is comparatively a modem word, and was 
originally somewhat slangish j we think " noise " would 
have been more genteel j we find it, however, in other 
works, as in Horace in London, 

" What screaming, and groaning, and hissing, and yells, 
Till mad-headed Mammon his victims impels. 
To scoffles, row, riot, and battles :" 
and again the Lay of the Last Minstrel, Travesty, 
" And ofb at night 'twould make a row, 
And often barked, Bow I Bow 1 wow 1 wow 1 

[IVordi,.) 
Row is a very old word, probably from the Anglo-Saxon 
roister. In Hamlet Travestie, the learned author, Mr. 
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Poole, in illiiBtratioii of the line, " Whai^a the row V* cites 
the followiDg aDcienb ballad ; 

" Molle in ye Wadde and I felle ontte, 
And what doe yon thinke it was abontte ? 
She wanted monnaie — ^I had nonne. 
And tiiaf 8 ye waie ye row begun," 

(MoUe in ye Wadde, bl. let. 1564) (Oidctrf). 

10 « Toggery." We really cannot tell who is to blame 
here, the anthor or the printer ; who ever heard of cednnt 
arma toggery ? bah I — (Grt^^Jy.) 

The anthor has shewn hia art here, in using the word 
" toggeiy " for " togte," in order to rhyme with " jog 
awry" in the preceding line. Uany writers would haro 
been puzzled to manage the word " togte " in snch a predi- 
cament. — ( Oldcut.) 

^^ " More JrigkifiiUer." A happy pleonasm, to ezprees an 
excess oS fright-giving in the gallant general. 

{Smoothfide.) 

We most protest against the munosical and ungranuaatioal 
phrase "much more frightfiiUer," it might easily have been 
avoided, and we hope will be rectified in the next edition. 

[Gruffby.) 

" " To $ay his say." We decidedly object to this awk- 
ward expreBsion ; it is evidently thrust in for tiie rhyme's 
sate.— (Grw^.) 

We were at first a little puzzled by this somewhat harsh 
phrase, " say his say ;" bat we have, after a little considera- 
tion, satisfied onrselvee that it is only an accidental printer's 
oversight or mistake. It evidently should be " made essay" 
turning the s of the first say into m, and the y into d^— 
quite natural mistakes ; and the word " his " into es, idem 
tonans, and joining it to the last " say," the emoDdation is 
correct and evident. — {Peerby.) 

»' " Oroquet aticka." It would take too much space to ex- 
plain tbe &shionable game of croquet, and besides, we do not 
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nnderstand it. We believe several gentlemeii and ladies, 
especiallj tlie latter, meet on a ^^rass plat with prepared 
sticks, balls, and arclied pieces of wood or iron. They 
knook the balls through these arches (if they can) and 
every body knocks his or her ball against every other per- 
son's ball. At last one party wins the game, and tiie party 
that does not win, loses. — (Jwnblite.) 

We think there is a slight anachronism in naming oroqnet 
sticks, for at &g time this game was introdaced, the gennine 
real dandy was getting almost obsolete. — [Oldcut.) 

" " Feari^ to find, ^c." We have here an alliterative 
line. The practice is aa old aa the Chinese and the Dmida ; 
and may be fonnd more or less in the Hottentot, Aztec, 
Esqnimaoz, Sionx, Boshmen, and other ancient langn^ea. 
Those learned ethnologists who have been endeavouring to 
ascertun whether the gorilla has any defined langn^^, have 
considered that the thirteen different words that they believe 
they have nearly discovered, all begin with the same Bonud, 
and this may also be considered alliterative, if tme. It 
abomids also in the poetry of the Celts and Anglo-Saxons. 
We coold cite a hondred examples, inclnding Fagna Por- 
corom, Gertamen Canom cnm Cattis, the " Carmina clari- 
sonee calvis cantate Camenee," &c., but will satisfy ourselves 
with referring to the inscription on Pope Joan, and the 
unfortnnate accident that befell her, "Papa Pater, Parens 
Patriae, Prope Portas Petri Panli, Parvnm Feperit Pnerum," 
and then quoting two passages from oar inonortal bard 
Shakespeare, than whom no greater authority exists; 
" The praisefol princess pierced and prick'd 
A pretty praising pricket." 
And ^ain — 

" Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade. 
He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breast." 

{Oidcat.) 
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Alliterationj of wbicb ihia line is an example, may be fomid 
in modem writers, as well as those of former ages. We will 
refer only to the modem, among which in Harlequin Hoax, 
is the prose paaeage, " Peter Patch of Pimlicoj Poet, Painter, 
Prompter and Performer, principally proved of the province 
of Pantomime." Again, in the Highgate Tunnel, 

" Some petty pity, Patty Putty moves j" 
rivalling the well-known Peter Piper and his peck of pepper. 
In Bombaates Furioso, the general says, 
"And with this wicked wanton world a woeful war I'll 

wage," 
We may jtist refer also to an amusing composition, where 
the whole Alphabet appears in the following lines, com- 
mencing, 

" An Austrian army awfully array'd, 

Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade," &c. 

(Wordy.) 
li" Garter." An evident mistake, for who ever heard of a 
king taking off hia garter, and maJdng a present of it ? In 
the Spanish Trj^dy the monarch is more liberal, he saya, 

" Thanks, good Lord (jeneral, for these good news. 
And for some argument of more to come. 
Take this, and wear it for thy sovereign's s^e." 
{Gives him his chain.) 

{Peerby.) 
1* " Pah ale." Here we find the king enjoying a much- 
admired drink, as Shakespeare says, 

"A quart of ale, is a dish for a king." 
And again, 

"I would give all my fame for a pot of ale." 

The celebrated "More of More-Hall," who, "with no- 
thing at all " slew the Dragon of Wantley, first. 
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— " as soon as he rose j 
To make him strong and mighty, 
He drank hy the tale, six pots of ale, 
And a quart of aqua vitse." 
Of course it is not quite certain whether it was the ale or 
the aqua vitee that sti-engthened the mighty More ; we are 
inclined for the ale, but those who differ in opinion from ns, 
will be in favour of the aqua vitiO. — {Jumblite.) 

^' '* Our long-cut's short." Short cut, and long cat, are 
two sorts of tobacco, as is well known to most of our male 
readers, and are referred to in the following old lines from 
Expoatulatiuncula, sive Querimoniuncula ad Antoninm 
(Atherton) ob Poema Johannis Grubb, 

" Saepe illi longcut, Tel shortcut flare Tobacco, 
Sunt Boliti pipoaj ast, si generoaior herba 
{Per varioB casus, per tot discrimina rerum,) 
Mundangns desit, tunc non fnncare recusant. 
Brown-paper tost&, vel qaod fit anmdine bed-mat." 
ipUcut.) 
"With respect to the qualities of tobacco, we will refer to 
the different radwaya where the directors have forbidden 
the use of it, as we understand the varieties are more 
hkely to be found in full vigour there, than anywhere else. 
We think our aathor mast have had in his eye the passage 
in Bombaatea, where Artaxominous the king, says — 

" I shall emoke long-cut, you smoke what you please,'* 
to which the loyal courtiers reply — 

" Whate'er your majesty shall please to name, 
Short-cut, or long, to us is just the same." 

(Mingle.) 
" " Honorificabilitudinity." We cannot congratulate the 
author on the choice of this word. Whoever heard of an 
of&cer addressing a king in this manner f If the writer 
knows the meaning of it, we don't ; he might as well have 
gone to Eabelais at once, and taken the following from his 
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list of books, if it wonldn't rhyme, we can't help it, if a 

his boHinesB to find riiymes, not ours, 

" Antipericatametauaparbengedamphioribrationes," 
or he might have borrowed from CrusioB — 

" BombardagladiofuntraBtiflaminiloqaentea," or taken the 
mathematician Emereon's whimsical name, Philoflaenti- 
mechanalgegeBmaatroloDgo. If neither of them will snit 
him, let him try Aristophanes. — {Gruffiy) 

*» " Swizzle." This word, as is well known, signifies an 
inferior order of beer, something like swipes, and may be 
assumed to imply a delicate reproof to the king, who had 
not asked an officer of the rank of the Colonel to partake 
of his pale ale ; indeed, we think Slashminos might have 
put in a word for a brother soldier. — [Newaet.) 

•* " Mizzle" The use of this word here, is highly poe- 
tical ; it means vanish in a mist ; " come like shadows, so 
depart j" how mnch preferable to march, which would have 
been the regular word of commuid, and besidea that would 
not have rhymed accurately with swizzle. — {Smoothside.) 

We must really protest against so much slang, mizzle I 
Would a Colonel of the Guards use such a word of com- 
mand ? Would not he rather say, " Out of the way, 
march." We hope the author wiU rectiiy this in his next 
edition. — ( Gr^ffby.) 

" " Old bachelort." There is a deep pathos and philo- 
sophy in this passing jovial remark of the old soldier. 
What indeed should we be without the fair sex? Old 
bachelors indeed I Where would be the dear companions 
of our joys and sorrows 1 What would become of our 
buttons I What would become of sooiely I Where would 
be our sewing machines I It is too sad even to &ncy such 
a case. — {Smootkaide.) 

" " Which pasaeth show." Twice has the author made 
use of this expression, which proves him to be an admirer 
of Shakespeare, who has accidentally used the same phrase. 

{Ferret.) 
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** " A fire that Jreezes." We shouW say that the printer 
was to blame here; the passage ehonld Gvidently be "A 
fire that bnmeth, and a ireezing snow." The sense wonld be 
then complete. — {Mtmrn.) 

This passage shews that the writer has felt the influence 
of the tender passion ; has known that power which induced 
Don Quixote to stand on his head, when clad in very slender 
ettire. 
U. G, Lewis, in one of his poems, says, 

" A fire that freezes, and a frost thaf s hot, 

A bitter sweet, trnd luscious sour I" 

Shakespeare uses the ei:pression, " hot ice." — {Mit^le.) 

" " So»ff." This floating gently into a song, shews the 

imaginative mind ; especially when before we can suppose 

it to be half finished, the general breaks off into a prose 

denunciation of his rival the king. — {Smoothside.) 

A tolerable song, bat we prefer that in the Bovers, finish- 
ing thus, 

" There first for thee my passion grew. 
Sweet I sweet Matilda Pottingen 1 
' Thou wast the daughter of my Ta- 
-tor. Law Professor at the U- 
-niversity of Qottingen, 
-niversily of Qottingen.'* 

There is much pathos in the broken words, and in the repe- 
tition of the last line. — (Newset.) 

" " Bore." The word here should be boor, meaning that 
as a boor is a nide unpolished sort of person, so fighting is 
in fact a mde unpolished sort of thing, to say the best of it, 
particularly afber you have left school. — (Peerby.) 

*• " Each gatlight." There is a sort of a similar idea in 
Shakespeare, when Romeo says, " O, she doth teach the 
torches to bum bright !" There were no gaslights in Borneo's 
. time, or the likeness might have been closer.— (^nre^) 
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*' " Our own royal wig." Rather an artiiil oath, for the 
king has nothing to do bat to change hia penimg, and thns 
gets absolved from it; nobody could give him a wigging. — 

{Jutr^iite.) 

•* " Oh were I." It is cnrions, how the same idea occurs 
to different writers, Romeo says, " O, that I were a glove 
upon that hand ;" — flippers of coturse means fingers, see 
Johnson's, or Hotten's, or some other dictionary. — 

{Ferret.) 

*"' Makinff game." This is a cunning remark of the 
writer, to shew by a sort of side-wind that he is a sports- 
man, it being well known to them that two heads of game 
are called a brace, and not a couple. — {Newsei.) 

•• " The hour is come." Another co-incidence. Shake- 
speare makes Hotspur say, " The hour is come to end the 
one of us." An evident plagiarism therefore of one of the 
writers.— (Ferre/.) 

" " Song," Our author is well stilled in the arrangement 
of a drama. Whenever any of the heroines or heroes in our 
operasj are in despair, in love, in hunger, in a violent thun- 
derstorm, or hotly pursued by an enemy, or in risk of their 
lives unless they immediately fly, or even at the point of 
death, they must stop for a quarter of an hoar, to channt 
out their grievances ; the length of the song being generally 
in inverse ratio to the risk or emergency. What a sensation 
would be caused, if the heroine could be made to sing a 
song while falling from tho top of a lofty precipice ! We 
may observe a fine stage effect produced by the introduction 
of a song in The Rovers, just as a select party of friends is 
engaged to make an attack on the prison of Rogoro to rescue 
him from captivity. The waiter, who is a Knight Templar 
in disguise, says, " But hist ! we are observed." To which 
the Troubadour replies, " Let us by a song conceal our pur- 
poses," and accordingly a song with a general chorus is 
shouted out, whether consistent with the usual precautions 
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taken to surpriae a fortress is of coarse no business of the 
dramfttist. — {Smootkside,) 

What could indnce the writer to intm^duce a song here f 
Four angry men going to fight, and the woman who is the 
cause of all the mischief, stopping to sing a nonsensical song, 
for we cannot oomphment the anther upon the sentiment; 
"I'd be a caterpillar;" nonaonse, better say, "I'd be a 
cock-roach," they are industrious enough, every one knows, 
in seeking an honest livelihood, though they are somewhat 
unpopular. He will say, perhaps, songs are absolutely ne- 
cessary in operas, and that it is perfectly unmaterial whether 
nonsensical or not; but, this is not an opera. How absurd 
it would appear in real life for two runaway lovers, or one 
pursued by a mad bull, or a pickpocket chased by a poHce- 
man, or a man crossing a railway with an express train in 
sight, stopping to sing a song. — iGn^ff^.) 

" " Turnips," i^c. This reference to culinary vegetables 
is not peculiar to our heroine. In Hamlet Travestie, Ophe- 
lia when mad, says, 

" Stop, stop — I've brought some fruit : for you, sweet 
queen. 

The finest cabbage that was ever seen ; 

For you a bunch of carrots, and for you 

A turnip — and I'll eat a turnip too. 

To bring a rope of onions too, I tried, 

But father ate them all before he died."— (Minyfe.) 
We rather prefer the selection of the vegetable creation 
made by Tilburina, in the Critic, though the metaphor of 
the caterpillar is well kept up, and we think we have seen 
some who would not object to have the digestive powers of 
that voraoious grab. Indeed, considering all things, per- 
haps the selection made here is the best. TUhnrina names 

" The strip'd carnation, and the guarded rose. 
The vulgar wall flower, and sweet giEy flower, 
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TLe poljantihuB mean — the dapper daisy. 
Sweet William, and sweet maijomm, and all 
The tribe of single and of double pinks 1" 

Yes, onr list is most suitable for the caterpillar. — {Jumblite.) 
**"Meet'' We do not qnite understand this line. The 
vegetables mentioned do not in the strict sense of the word, 
meet, although they may to a certain extent associate. We 
think the word should be "meat/' which is appropriate to 
the vegetable prodactious mentioned and to the habits of 
the caterpillar. — [Peerby.) 

•• " Dand. keeping at a regpeciful distance." We really 
give our author credit tor this clever situation, shewing so 
well the character of the different combatants, which we can 
now immediately comprehend. No doubt Dandyados knew 
the line, 

" He that fights and runs away. 
Will Hve to fight another day, 
But, he that is in battle slain, 
WiU never Hve to fight ^ain," 

He reminds ns of Sir John Suckling, who 

— " did swear, he would not come there. 
To be kill'd the very first man-a." 

{Smoothaide.) 
»* "Diddled too.'' To diddle a person is to do for him, to 
cheat him, and may be considered very expressive for a man 
juBt mortally wounded. So in Bombastes, the word is asad 
in the same sense, 

" Oh 1 FusboB, Fusbos, I am diddled quite." 
The Ghost in Hamlet Travestie says to his son, 
" Tour uncle is the man I mean. 
That diddled me out of my crown, and my queen." 
(^Wordy.) 
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We object to thia word "diddled," we do not know 
what it means Lore. It is used we believe generallf aa an 
expletive or exclamatoiy interjection, aa in the very ancient 
baUad— 

"Hey, dyddle, dyddle, 

The catte and ye fydete. 
The cowe jumpede over ye moone ; 
The lyttle do^e langhede, 
To Bee Buehe sporte, 
And ye dyshe ranne aftiere ye spoone." 

{Gruffby.) 
Tlie word diddle, in the ancient dramatic authors is used 
occasionally in connection with die; in The Woman'a 
Prize, by Beaumont and Fletcher, it may be found so aaed : 
" He will die, didle, didle, die, if they come not 
QQickly."—( Oidnrf.) 
'• " By jingo." We think this is clearly a miatake, it 
ahonld be " gin go," that is a go of gin, a quantity well 
known in the retail trade of stimulants. — {Mifdm.) 

" " ^— bow chair," We are aware that this sort of 
broken exclamation, when a character is at the point of 
death, is by no means uncommon in our dramatic writers ; 
but why not take Shakespeare for a teacher in this repect F 
the utmost he allows is to intermpt a sentence, not a word. 
Hotspur for instance — 

Hotsp. ' "No, Percy, thou art dust. 

And food for 

P. of Wales. for worms, brave Percy." 

So Fyramns, in the play introduced in the Midsummer 
Night's Dream — a play we may observe that appears not to 
have been sufficiently understood, or the importance of it 
recognized by the numerona commentators on our great 
poet — doea not break into unaeemly fractions of words, but 
aimply tells you he ia going to die ; perhaps with a httle 
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ttlloinuiC6 must be made in s dying man— 
" Thus die I, thus, thnsj thoB, 
Now am I dead. 
Now am I fled ; 
My Bonl is in the sky ; 
Tongae, loose thy light, 
Uoon, t«^e thy flight, 
Now die, die, die, die, die." — (Oldeut.) 
We tliiiik the writer had better have finished the word 
here. He woold hare fomid many examples if he had 
choeen to look, where the characters have at least finished 
their word, if not their speech, when in extremity. Qneen 
Common Sense, in Fielding's Pasqmn, leaves her meaning 
rather nncratain, when dying, bnt still finishes in a way — 
" Statesmen— but oh I cold death will let me say 
No more — and yoa must guess & csetera." 
In Hamlet Travestie, the Prince completes his last 
word, though perhaps he might have had some difficnltj 
to diride it — 

" That last cross-buttock dish'd me — oh I I can't get on — 
Here goes, Horatio — going — going — gone." 
In Dr, Bolus, Scaramoucho ends with a truism — 
" I'm dish'd — murder I Katalinda, fly, 
Oh ! I can live no longer j so I'll die." 

{Mingle.) 
This interrupted word is a fine stroke of art, and shews 
considerable sldll in the writer ; and that also in the word 
he has chosen. The king is naturally getting exhausted, 
and his speech failing him, so the author cleverly puts into 
his mouth the first syllable of a word, which is in fiwt 
nothing more than the liquid letter 1, "el" — ^which he 
faintly breathes out, and then falls back. Suppose the word 
had been calcitrant, or furibund, or slantendicular, or qaack- 
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salver, or a dozen otliers we could name, what a puzzle 
then — bat no, he knew his vocation better. In the choice 
of his final word, he has shewn his superiority over that of 
Whiskerandos, in the Critic^ 

" And Whiskerandos qnits this bnstling scene. 
For all eter — 

Be^eater. nity, be would have added, but stem death 

Cut short his being, and the noun at once 1" 
The incident also of the king dying respectably in bis 
elbow chair, instead of being allowed to fall down rudely 
on the floor, gives a fine situation.— {SmooiAjirfe.^ 

" Why couldn't the writer let Quozzy die like his royal 
master with half a word in his mouth, without troubling us 
with a song which we really do not understand, about kick- 
ing the bucket, and what not-'-why not say kickeraboo, at 
once. We suppose, when he was a boy at school, he may 
have written some songs of the same degree of merit, or 
demerit, and now t^es the opportunity of foisting one upon 
na. — {Gniffby.) 

*• " Maid." This seems to be an error of the printer : 
the proper word no doubt is " made," meaning, how miser- 
able I am made by the sight before me. A natural excla- 
mation therefore. — {Minim.) 

*" " Oh ! well-a-day 1" This passage shews our author's 
study of Shakespeare ; see the pathetic exclamation of the 
Nnrse in Eomeo and Juliet — 

" O woe I O wofiil, wofiil, woful day I 
Most lamentable day, most woful day. 
That ever, ever, I did yet behold I 
O day I day ! day I O hatefiil day ! 
Never was seen so black a day as this I 
O woful day I woful day \"— [Ferret.) 
« " To aee this pair," &c. The meaning of this passage 
is not immediately apparent : bat we have no doubt it refers 
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to a &Toiirite pair of spectaolee belonging to the king, which 
at the time of his death had fallen down. If we are right 
in this conjecture, we sabmit that those who are of the 
same opinion will agree with ns. The sight of these on the 
gronnd, and pertiaps trampled under foot, would canse 
painful emotions in the breast of the &ir Dandyzetta. No 
doubt the^ were the very pair of spectacles through which 
the king had viewed her with eyes of affectdon, at least 
if he had them on at the time of his courtship. — [Jumblile.) 

We consider this line to be most appropriate. The prin- 
ceae on entering sees the king and minister each lyii^ dead : 
now, either of these alone might be looked on as a spectacle> 
a sad one no doabt, and therefore the two together form 
the pair of spectacles mentioned. And so two lines above, 
where she says the king and minister dead stay, they may he 
appropriately called a pair of stays. — {Smoothside.) 

" "Bosk and gammon." We were a little puzzled at 
first by these words j but there is evidently here a slip either 
of the writer or the printer; the passi^ should certainly 
be "bosky gammon;" that ia, half drunken humbug. We 
see how well this applies to the fory of the enraged heroine. 

(Minim,) 

*i " 77ie blue hoUow." This is a very nnusual phrase, 
and we have searched through numerous ancient and mo- 
dem dramatic writers for examples, bnt without success. 
We apprehend it to mean, you shall hollow till yon are blue 
in the face. We have had it suggested that it should be 
hallabaloo — ^but that would scarcely rhyme; however, we 
do not wish to be too decided, and we should think if it 
does not mean one, it may mean the other, or something else. 

{JumblUe^ 

*' " JVo, Jiot nether." An evident mistake of the printer ; 
it should of course be, " no, not either." Who ever heard 
of three negatives together? — (Minim.) 

This is a somewhat bold expressioff, but we think quite 
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aUowablej indeed, we consider it gives great force here. 
Two negatives we know make an affirmative, and three 
negatives thwefore, thongh perhaps seldom ased together, 
make an intense negative, — {Wordy.) 

** " They fight," &c. This is a capital scene, and produces 
an admirable tablean, sure to bring down genuine applause, 
and to call every one before the curtain with showers of 
bonqnets. The conduct of Dandyadoa remiods na of the 
feara of Mascarille in Le Depit Amoureuz — 
" ' ■ — il est si doux de vivre ! 

On ne memi; qu'nne fois, et c'est pour si long temps I" 
{Smoothnde.) 
*■ " Fll tip'ee cake." We do not much like these lines ; 
indeed, the laBt ten or twelve might have been omitted 
without injiuy to the plot. However, the incident of the 
theit of the cake being introduced, the author makes the 
heroine cry out to her maid Anna, ironically, I'll tip or give 
yon cake enough, and then ptmish yon aa mentioned. 

(Minffle.) 
Whoever saw such a collection of queer rhymes — ■ipeca- 
cuanha— orange— month — silver — step. One would think 
the writer had purposely picked out the most unmanageable 
he could find. We cannot approve of it, the whole passage 
is quite unnecesaaiy and faulty. — (^Gruffby.) 

We give the author credit for his treatment of unusual 
and difficult rhymes : we can help him to a few more, 
though we confess they have nothing to do with his subject : — 
Says Jones to Brown while drinking off their whiskey. 
How is it each composer chooses his key ? 
And is it true that there are certain folk, a 
Difference cannot tell 'twixt march and polka F 
Says Brown, betwixt the white of egg and yolk, a 
Difference is not more than march and polka. 
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Mneic I love, it ia of hnisan bliss key ; 

So here's sncceas, a bnmper, fnenA, of whiskey. 

I could disconrae on this theme for a month. 

The growth of mondaue cares and griefs it stont'th. 

(Smoothnde.) 

*^ " Shake* his head." Hioae who have seen the Critic 
will remember the expressive shake of the head of Lord 
Bnrleigb, though they might not hare understood what it 
meant ; so here no doubt the shake of the head of Quozzy 
impliea much of deep import, though the author has not 
thought proper to explain, leaving very properly much to 
the imagination of the reader, but no one who has studied 
his character can say of Quozzy, that he is no great ahakeB. 
(Smooikaide.) 

**The finale of this play is somewhat original. We are 
not aware of auy drama, where the actors walk off without 
some speech or other, after their stage death. Perhaps the 
eight soldiers in the Behearsal who all kill one another, may 
have the greatest similarity, but even here, as Bayes says — 
" All these dead men you shall see rise up presently, at a 
certain note, that I have made in t^aut flat, and fall a danc- 
ing." And then again in the same play, after Drawcansir 
has killed all the soldiers on both sides, Smith says, " But, 
Hr. Bayes, how shall all these dead men go off? for I see 
none alive to help them." Bayes answers, " Go off? why, 
as they came on ; npon their legs : how should they go offi 
Why, do yon think the peeple here don't know they are not 
dead T He's mighty ignorant, poor man 1 Tour friend here 
is very silly, Mr. Johnson, egad he is, ha ! ha I ha I Come, 
sir, I'll show you how they shall go off. Eise, rise, sirSj and 
go about yonr buainess. There's go off for yon now." The 
effect in the present drama, however, will be good in repre- 
sentation and DO doubt uu expected .-^(jSmoofAMife.) 

It might have been better to have prefaced the departure 
of the characters with a few words, something for instance 
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like Lord Grizzle in Tom Thumb, who says to the attendiuita 
when they tate hold of him to cany him ofiF— 

" "Wty dost thon call me from the peaceful grave ? 
Attend. Sir, we come to bear your body off. 
Griz. Then I'll bear it off myself." — (Mingle.) 

We do not quite approve of all the characters going off 
without speaking, or even singing a song. At least they 
might have given the vos valete eb plaudite of Flautns and 
Terence. We find in other piajB of this class where the 
characters after being killed all rise to life, they finish with 
a song, to shew that they are all right again. The very 
scarce play of Alexander and the King of Egypt is an excep- 
tion, but there the king does not get up and walk away, for 
the Prince George says — 

" Oh I what is here ! Oh ! what is to be done ? 
Our king is slain, the crown is likewise gone. 
Take np the body, bear it hence away. 
For in this place no longer shall it stay." 

{Newset.) 
We have been much pleased with the perusal of this play, 
and the readers no donbt will be equally so j but of course 
if there are any who differ from us, we cannot expect them 
to be of the same opinion. The catastrophe is well worked 
np, aod excites deep interest — we cannot well conceive a 
better one. If, however, the author had worked it out 
otherwise, though it would not have been the same as it is 
at present, it might have been aa good; perhaps better. 
The departure of the characters at the end in silence, is a 
fine stroke of the writer, and an improvement on the usual 
conclusion with a bow and a tag; but, if the author had 
chosen to conclude in that way the finale would have been 
different, and well suited to those who might approve of it. 

{JumbUie.) 

A most impotent conclusion, the author apparently did 

not know how to get rid of hia characters, and so baa hud- 
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died them off in a regular jiunble. He night h&ve found 
plenty of examples for a wind up, if lie liad only looked 
about him. We will Tolouteer a finale for him, to be sung 
by all the characters on their reviTal, with a characteriBtic 
dance : — 

Oar tragedy ended, 

I hope it has tended 

With smiles your kind faces to brighten. 

For innocent mirth, 

Allowed is on earth. 

The labour of mortals to lighten. 

Then, hey boya for foolery. 

For laughter and drollery. 

So seldom we meet such fine fellows. 

While yet in our power. 

Enjoy the gay hour. 

Sing Old Bose, and bum too the bellows. 

{Gniffby.) 



Strata. — At the end of the first paper. The Biography, instead of 
Jlahbilu KiAjiabhier, ittAfiefnlis a^A JUbilior. 
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